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THE FRONT COVER 


As a lone Infantryman surveys the 
tuins of a mythical American com- 
munity, this issue’s cover (as well as 
“This Was a City,” in this issue) 
points up the growing importance of 
the Army’s role in the event of a 
hostile nuclear attack. Illustration by 
Sp 4 John S. McLachlin. 











“The Infantryman” Statuette. 
See “Letters to the Editor.” 
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DEAR INFANTRYMEN: 





From The Commander In Chief, USAREUR 


This letter was prepared by General Clarke prior to his assuming 
his new duties this month as Commanding General, USAREUR. 


In past wars our nation has been blessed with a period 
of time in which to prepare and train our military forces, 
Historically, we have required this period of time, for 
our philosophy has been to demobilize and disarm dur- 
ing times of peace. On the occasions where we have not 
had the time to prepare, such as in Korea, we have suf- 
fered early losses of advantages and positions which 
were regained only through costly and bitter fighting. 

During the past decade scientific achievements and 
technological progress have all but eliminated this period 
of preparation. Today all of our thinking and planning 
must be geared to this reality. In total war, we will have 
no second chance. In limited war, we must be prepared 
to fight anywhere at anytime. Clearly then, combat readi- 
ness is our biggest problem. The principal solution lies 
in our ready forces, modernly equipped and realistically 
trained. 

We can be proud of the progress we have made in 
our training during the past several years. We have 
learned well from the results of past wars. Today our 
active Army units are engaged in realistic field training 
to an unprecedented degree. The state of readiness of 
our Reserve Components is the best it has ever been in 
the history of the peacetime Army. Units which were 
only paper units a few years ago can now be mobilized 
and combat ready in a minimum amount of time. Our 
tactical training is sound and has been accomplished in 
accordance with improved and modern concepts. This 
training progress has paralleled the giant steps of progress 
made in technical and scientific fields. 

But we cannot and will not rest on our laurels. We 
must continue to improve our training at all levels. Our 
service schools must continue to devise better means to 
improve our training progress. However, in the final 
analysis the effectiveness of the training program rests 
upon the small unit leader and the commander in the 
field. Even the most up-to-date program is a mere piece 
of paper unless it is effectively implemented by those at 
unit level. 

The world situation demands that we in the Army 
keep these thoughts foremost in our minds. If war comes 
we must be ready to respond instantaneously with what 
we have in being. The stakes are obvious. If we are not 
fully prepared and ready, we risk the loss of everything 
that we in the free world exemplify. 


Bree C. COrrete 


BRUCE C, CLARKE 
General, USA 
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s YOU can determine from our 
A cover and from the story of 
“Webber City,” we are publishing in 
this issue a catalyst which, we trust, 
will serve to stimulate serious 
thought on a deadly serious matter, 
civil defense. Too many Americans, 
military and civilian, have given 
little more than lip service to this 
problem, largely because of two 
widely subscribed, but patently er- 





FROM AN EYEWITNESS 
@ Thanks for sending me a copy of the 


[August-September] issue which I read 
through last evening. Dr. Kleber’s article, 
“A Quiet Warning,” immediately took my 
eye. I remember that attack very well. 
The 89th was directly on our flank and the 
battalions which took the worst punish- 
ment held positions plainly visible to us 
across the valley. We were alerted at the 
same time they were, and we were gas- 
shelled over the same period. (I was gas 
officer at the time, responsible for alert- 
ing, sounding all clear, etc.) The 89th was 
a good division . . . greenness really had 
nothing to do with its losses in that at- 
tack. I would say it was more bad luck 
than all else. You see, on that part of the 
front we were getting gas-shelled almost 
every day or night, and we got into the 
habit of rolling with the punch, fighting 
our personal equipment, and not taking 
alerts (or even the presence of gas) too 
seriously. It happened that against the two 
battalions of the 89th, the enemy got in 
extremely good concentrations (this a mat- 
ter of topography and accident) quite late 
in the barraging when the attack was 
dropping off elsewhere. Local “all clears” 
were already being sounded in sectors 
close to them. That Manonviile-Manon- 
court-Gezonville area was very hilly and 
tricky when it came to gas. Things could 
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roneous, schools of thought. One is 
the it-can’t-happen-here school, and 
the other is the our-military’s-job-is- 
elsewhere school. Neither could be 
more diametrically out of step with 
reality. 

The Army, by virtue of its very 
proximity (to say nothing of Federal 
directive), will have a major role to 
play at home prior to any wartime 
overseas deployment. We’re going to 
be caught with our proverbial pants 
down if we fail to tackle the problem 
of civil defense with more sincere 
effort than in the past. This is easy 
to say, but there are many answers 
required and steps to be taken that 
are not easily accomplished. 

“This Was a City” does not resolve 


be perfectly clear among the splinterproofs 
half way up a reverse slope, and wholly 
deadly at the foot of the same slope. 

I would say, also, that in World War I 
our gas drill and gas combat discipline 
were not “skeptical and apathetic.” To 
the contrary, they were far higher than 
the standards in World War II, which 
were never tested. 

S. L. A. Marshall 

Brig Gen, USAR (Ret.) 
The Detroit News 
Detroit, Michigan 


PROFITABLE WORDS 
@ ... Regarding General Gray’s article 
[ Training Infantry Leaders, June-July 60], 
I would be glad to contribute $5.00 toward 
a pool of funds to pay the authors of such 
articles as he describes. 

Col H. W. Lange 
Office of the U. S. Army Attache 
APO 230, New York, N. Y. 


DON’T FORGET THE RESERVES 
@ ...The many members of the Reserves 
and National Guard numbered among your 
readers would certainly welcome future 
stories on successful inactive duty training 
programs, recruiting projects, making the 
most of summer camp, or any number of 
topics of general military nature with 
especially pressing interest to “weekend 
warriors. . . .” 

2d Lt. Fred F. Yoder, USAR 
Co D, 337th Regt (BCT) 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


We would particularly like to receive 
manuscripts dealing with ideas for improv- 
ing Active Duty for Training (ACDUTRA) 
activities —Ed. 


any problems; instead, it poignantly 
reiterates them for your contempla- 
tion. Too dramatic? Perhaps, but not 
nearly as dramatic as a demolished 
New York or Chicago. If any reader 
feels compelled to propose a work- 
able and useful training system, then 
this article has been successful. In 
passing, and for such stimulus as it 
may provide, the Canadian Army,: 
which occupies a homeland adjacent 
to our own, believes in civil defense 
to the extent that most of their ready 
forces exercise the option to suspend 
all other training for two weeks an- 
nually in order to train in this ac- 
tivity. In Canada it is called by the 
term “National Survival.” Chances 
are they'll be ready, too. Will we? 


MORE INGENUITY 

@ ... 1 was interested in... “Yankee 
Ingenuity in the Deep Snow” [Jnfantry, 
Apr-May 60.] However, I feel that a 
member of my rifle platoon demonstrated 
even more ingenuity. .. . 

Sp4 William F. Fontaine modified a 
rucksack frame by adding only a strip of 
wood and two salvaged toe bindings from 
a set of skis in such a manner that the 
machinegun could be carried on his back 
. . . he needed only to drop the frame in 
the snow where desired and fire at once-- 
the gun still mounted on the frame. Fur- 
ther, the frame with the machinegun at- 
tached could be mounted and fired from 
the ahkio! If the ahkio bogged down in 
heavy woods, as was often the case, we 
had an excellent method of keeping the 
machinegun with us and operative. 

2d Lt Darryl E. Sparling 
Co B, Ist BG, 12th Inf 
Ft. Lewis, Wash. 


INFANTRYMAN STATUETTES 
@ .... 1 would appreciate very much 
your sending me [a copy of] the back 
cover of your June-July 1960 issue of 
Infantry with the statue of “The Infantry- 
man.” .. . Please advise if you have desk- 
size miniatures of The Infantryman for 
sale.... 

Capt John R. Lathram Jr. 
2057 21st Ave. S. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


The Book Department, USAIS, will 
have a limited number of “The Infantry- 
man” statuettes in early November for 
about $5.50. See photo, Page 1.—Ed. 


(Continued on page 20) 








THIS 
WAS 
A CIFy 


by CapT FRANCIS J. WALDMAN 


HIS was a city... 

Thirteen hours ago, on this other- 
wise uneventful spring day, a flash of 
light broke through the early morn- 
ing calm, and a large mushroom cloud 
hovered over what had been the north 
end of Webber City. 

A milkman on his morning route 
on Spring Mill Road later reported 
that “. . . there was a blinding flash 
of light . . . and a tremendous thun- 
derclap that shook the pavement. . . .” 

An office worker travelling west on 
Harvey Avenue (several miles from 
the detonation) also reported “the 
intense heat and shock shattered my 
windshield and forced me to drive 
into the path of an oncoming auto- 
mobile. . . .” 

Neither of these workers survived 
long enough to tell the whole story. 
They, and thousands of other in- 
habitants of Webber City, fell victim 
to the first nuclear attack on Ameri- 
can soil. 

As the newspapers later reported 
it, Webber City—and more than a 
hundred other American communi- 
ties—remained in a state of chaos 
for the better part of that day. 


The fires and the rubble and the 
dead and wounded made a nightmare 
for officials attempting to restore 
order. The water system was out, as 
was the electric power; ruptured gas 
mains exploded and added to the 
other hazards. There were also re- 
ported cases (fortunately, they were 
isolated) of looting in the business 
district. 

This was Webber City—popula- 
tion 84,000—on D-Day, World War 
Ill. 

If you had talked to any of its 
remaining inhabitants on that or sub- 


















sequent days, these phrases would 
ultimately have crept into the con- 
versation: 

“ .. . We just didn’t think it 
could happen. .. .” 

“. . . I thought we would have a 
warning... .” 

“. . . How could this happen to 
OE és 

Of course, it would be hard to 
answer these hypothetical questions, 
just as it is hard to admit that it 
could happen to us—and without 
warning. It is even harder to realize 
that destruction and chaos could 
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come to Webber City just as we have 
described. 

What is most startling is that we 
are doing very little to meet the 
eventuality of such a nuclear attack. 
When I say “we” I am not referring 
to the Civil Defense organizations, 
but to the United States Army. More 
specifically, I am referring to the 
individuals in the Army who may be 
faced with the chaos of a Webber 
City in the event of a nuclear attack. 

And if you dispute or doubt this 
statement, consider this: How well 
are you prepared to command a unit 
to move into Webber City? What 
problems would you anticipate? 
Would “three-up, two-back, and feed 
‘em a hot meal” work in the nuclear 
mbble of an American city? How 
would your soldiers react to the mis- 
ery and destruction—and how would 
they enforce discipline upon the 
Webber City population? 

The answers to these questions 
are, I believe, quite evident—and the 
questions are not just hypothetical. 
The basic fact is that we are not 
prepared to the extent that we should 
be to assume these missions. But 
rather than accept this as a bald 
statement of fact, let us delve into 
the entire problem a little further. 

From a practical standpoint, we 
must recognize that potential aggres- 
sors have the capability of launching 
a ballistic missile attack on our coun- 
try. They have the missiles, and their 
use of them is a distinct possibility. 
Moreover, under present circum- 
stances, we do not have any air de- 
fense means to counter or destroy 
such missiles, and we probably will 
not have such a destruction capability 
until 1965. 

If such an attack should come, 
we could expect considerable chaos 
and destruction. Furthermore, the 
Army would logically play a great 
part in picking up the pieces and 
restoring order in the devastated 
areas. This is the case, since, under 
DOD and JCS directives, the Army is 
charged with planning, coordinating 
and administering all military aid of 
all services in a civil defense emer- 
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gency. So we have the mission—and 
it is a vital one. 

But what are we doing about it? 
At the installation and major unit 
level, the Army has prepared de- 
tailed plans for implementation of its 
civil assistance mission. In addition, 
civil authorities and Civil Defense 
organizations have been made aware 
of the Army’s capabilities and inten- 
tions. Unfortunately, however, this is 
as far as it goes. The keys to the 
successful accomplishment of the 
military’s civil defense mission—the 
soldier and the small unit leader—are 
neither aware of nor fully trained for 
the tasks which will fall to them in 
the event of a nuclear attack on U. S. 
cities. 

As a good case in point, instruction 
in civil defense (to include martial 
law) is directed by Department of 
the Army to the extent of 10 to 20 
hours each year for all officers. These 
subjects are also included in the for- 
mal instruction at Army service 
schools. Unfortunately, however, this 
instruction falls far short of the de- 
sired goal. It is not of sufficient dura- 
tion and does not include the psycho- 
logical and political ramifications of 
military aid to civil authorities. More 
important, the training does not touch 
on many of the practical problems 
that will confront a troop commander 
in a “Webber City” situation. 

For example, what would be the 
specific relationship of the Army 
commander to other agencies en- 
gaged in Webber City recovery opera- 
tions? If martial law is declared, the 
relationships are clear-cut, but how 
many of these agencies (or the cities’ 
inhabitants) are aware of the relation- 
ships or the authority contained in 
martial law? And what techniques or 
procedures are used to establish and 
publicize the commander’s authority? 
Further, what happens to recalcitrant 
inhabitants who deny the Army’s au- 
thority in such a case? And what are 
the legal liabilities which a troop 
commander may incur if he forcibly 
enforces martial law against resisting 
members of the populace? 

What of the situations where mar- 






tial law will not apply and help will 
be required of the Army? In such in- 
stances, local civil officials will have 
no authority over the troop com- 
mander and they will not be respon- 
sible to either the Federal military 
authorities (to whom the local com- 
mander must respond) or to the Of- 
fice of Civil Defense and Mobiliza- 
tion, which is the Federal govern- — 
ment’s coordinating agency for civil 
defense affairs. 

The local military commander may 
thus be faced with the dilemma of 
responding to Federal directives while 
rendering all possible assistance to 
civil authorities who are not respon- 
sible to the Federal agencies under 
whose control he is operating. In such 
an instance, the probability of over- 
lapping lines of authority, misunder- 
standing and resentment is more than 
a remote possibility. 

To further complicate such prob- 
lems, our city governments are or- 
ganized in many different ways. In 
some cities, for instance, there is a 
city manager; in others a council; in 
still others there is a mayor and no 
council. The combinations and per- 
mutations are almost innumerable— 
and with each different type of gov- 
ernment you could logically antici- 
pate different problems. 

As you can expect, a troop com- 
mander moving into Webber City 
would have to “play it by ear” until 
he had learned what type of govern- 
ment the city had, who was in charge 
(and surviving), and what their re- 
sponsibilities in civil defense were. 
At the same time he would have to 
be coordinating with civil defense of- 
ficials to ascertain what their plans 
and capabilities were. The urgency 
of the situation would undoubtedly 
be such that the commander could 
not wait for the niceties of protocol 
or find a guided tour of the city to 
establish what his role would be and 
what relationships would exist vis-a- 
vis the city officials. Nor can the 
troop commander expect detailed 
guidance as to what he must do. The 
initiative—and the fate of a city— 
may rest in Ais hands. 








Amidst all of the confusion fol- 
lowing a nuclear attack, the com- 
mander would also have to determine 
what missions his troops should be 
performing. Should they be used in 
restoring communications, aiding the 
wounded, removing rubble, guarding 
against looting, etc? And in which 
priority should these tasks be accom- 
plished? 

“Play that by ear,” you say? 

The recovery of an American city 
is too vital a problem to be “played 
by ear.” The plans, the coordination 
and the training should be accom- 
plished well in advance of the as- 
signment of such a mission. 

One thing that cannot be planned 
for—and this is perhaps the most 
significant problem which area com- 
manders will face—is the breakdown 
of the normal social structure of the 
communities located in target areas. 
During World War II, cities which 
suffered mass bombings experienced 
this breakdown in the immediate post- 
attack period; after a nuclear attack, 
we can logically expect the same re- 
sult. 

To effectively assist civil authori- 
ties in re-establishing law and order, 
the local commander will have to 
gain the cooperation and support of 
a civil populace which is dazed, dis- 
organized, lacking in discipline and 
totally unfamiliar with the authori- 
tative leadership typified by the mili- 
tary chain of command. Additionally, 
analysis of the attitudes of German 
and Japanese civilians who experi- 
enced mass bombings (including the 
atomic attacks in Japan) in World 
War II shows that the people of the 
target area may harbor resentment 
toward their own government and 
deep suspicion of the military. Ad- 
mittedly, we should not expect that 
our citizens will react in exactly the 
same way. However, we must not 
completely discount the possibility of 
such a happening. At least it should 
be considered. And certainly the 
problem of how to make such a 
group, immersed in a sea of confu- 
sion and chaos, respond to military 
leadership cannot be solved by train- 





ing in martial law, riot control and 
the principles of leadership. Much 
more is needed. 

Just as the officer going into com- 
bat must know both his own men and 
the enemy, the commander of troops 
giving aid to the civilian population 
of a devastated city must know what 
hostile reactions to expect and how 
he may counter them—both in the 
interest of his mission and in the 
cause of simple humanity. 

Therefore, Combat Arms troops 
who are used to re-establish law and 
order after a nuclear attack must also 
be given, in addition to riot control 
training, the necessary instruction 
which will prepare them psychologi- 
cally for the conditions under which 
they will operate. A look at World 
War II will again bear this out. Many 
Japanese military units brought into 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki immediately 
after the atomic attacks were unable 
to function effectively because the 
men were overwhelmed by the chaos 
and misery they saw. 

It is only logical, therefore, that 
we should attempt to give the soldier 
some understanding of the sights to 
which he will be exposed following 
a nuclear attack. Only if he is aware 
of the suffering brought about by 
nuclear strikes on civilian communi- 
ties—and has steeled himself for the 
horror of the situation—will be the 
soldier be fully capable of carrying 
out his mission. Further, there must 
must also be an extension of riot 
control training to bring willing ac- 
ceptance among the troops of the 
fact that riot techniques may have to 
be employed against fellow citizens, 
friends, and even neighbors. Riot 
training today carries the connota- 
tion of imposing control measures 
upon lawless elements of society or 


upon civilians of a hostile power jn 
time of military occupation. Neither 
set of conditions will fit the probable 
use of riot control measures in a 
U. S. city after nuclear bombing. 

In such a situation, the U. S. sol- 
dier may find himself ordered to em- 
ploy against U. S. citizens techniques 
of force required in order to open 
vital evacuation routes or designed 
to prevent the overrunning of emer- 
gency food and supply depots. Thus, 
if we are to expect willing and effec- 
tive troop response to orders which 
will, on the surface, seem harsh and 
misdirected, we must give our men, 
in advance, a true picture of the situa- 
tion to be faced and the reason for 
actions which (under ordinary cir- 
cumstances) would seem uncalled 
for. 

Essentially, that’s about it. The 
suggestions made here may be sum- 
marized as a call for psychological 
preparation of Army personnel for a 
job which has had no parallel in true 
military operations. But it goes be- 
yond that. What is fundamentally 
necessary is the awareness on the 
part of the military as to what nuclear 
attack will bring to U. S. civilian 
communities. Only by knowing what 
they can expect in a bombed city will 
the officers and men of the Army be 
fully prepared to accomplish this 
vital mission—to render effective and 
compassionate aid to people who 
have never experienced the horrors 
of the battlefield. 

We cannot prepare for this mis- 
sion with our head in the sand, os- 
trich-like, hoping that the danger will 
go away. We must face up to the 
sobering reality that a Webber City 
could well be our next area of opera- 
tions—and we must be prepared for 
that possibility. 
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s YOU leave the KD range after a long day in the 
hot sun, the ammunition truck in the column ahead 
grinds to a halt with an unpleasant air of finality. Your 
worst suspicions are confirmed when the driver reports 
“Transmission, sir. She’s been giving me trouble all day.” 
What to do? The convoy ahead has gone bowling 
merrily on its way all unaware of your trouble. You 
have no radio or phone and you can’t leave a truck half- 
loaded with live ammunition while you make the long 
trip for a replacement. 

Your platoon sergeant, however, is quick with an 
answer and flags down the following ambulance just as 
it pulls out to pass. In no time the ammunition is trans- 
loaded and you are on your way. Your problem is 
solved—or is it? Have you violated a regulation? What 
does the Geneva Convention say about transporting am- 
munition in an ambulance? Check your knowledge of 
the Convention by answering true or false to the follow- 
ing statements: 


1. If red cross markings on an ambulance are 
completely covered, Infantry replacements may be 
transported in the vehicle. 

2. Medical personnel of the Armed Forces, wear- 
ing the distinctive medical arm brassard, may be 
legally armed with a rifle or pistol. 

3. Field medical ambulances with protective 
uarkings may be interspersed in a tactical convoy 
and still receive protection under the Geneva Con- 
vention. 

4. When Infantrymen are employed in a medical 
role they are entitled to the same respect and pro- 
tection, under the Geneva Convention, as are medical 
troops. 

5. Medical soldiers may be used as members of an 
armed area guard. 

6. Cargo helicopters which deliver troops and 
supplies should not display a red cross during their 
return flight even though casualties are aboard the 
aircraft. 

7. Amedical ambulance helicopter, although cor- 
rectly marked, may be legally forced down and sub- 
jected to inspection by the enemy. 

8. A distinctive marking for medical personnel 
appears on the reverse side of the regular Armed 
Forces Identification Card. 

9. The red cross is the only distinctive sign 
used for the protection of military medical units. 

10. Both the United States and the USSR are bound 
by the Geneva Convention. 

For answers turn to page 17. 
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DID’YA HEAR ‘DA LATEST, MOIVEN? 


The next issue of /nfantry will encompass the months 
of December, January, and February, and will be mailed 
in January 1961. Thereafter, the regular bi-monthly 
schedule will resume with the March-April issue. This 
is being done to avoid the split calendar and fiscal years. 
And remember, your next issue will not be mailed until 
January 1961. You will automatically receive, of course, 
the same number of issues for which your subscription 
was contracted, plus a bonus in an extra-large copy for 
the three-month issue. Pass me a cracker, please. 
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fpr it is, big as life, you tel 
yourself . . . an objective over 
six miles behind enemy lines—and 
your battle group is going to take 
Brees 

How was it the G3 described the 
attack? “. . . The first large-scale air. 
mobile operation of the war.” (with 
emphasis on the first.) 

You hoped it wouldn’t be your last, 
As the S3 of the battle group, you 
would have a lot to say about that. 

You look around the division war 
room and notice that most of the 
commanders and staff officers have 
already cleared the building after the 
division plans briefing. Then you de- 
cide to take a final look at the divi- 
sion situation map. 

It all looks so simple, you tell your- 
self, glancing at the large map board 
—just a few goose eggs, a few lines 
and arrows and we’re there—almost. 

The division G3 interrupts your 
train of thought as he walks up on 
your left. “The general wanted to get 
fancy and call your assault ‘Opera- 
tion Touchdown’. . . but we talked 
him out of it... .” 

You reply: “I’m glad you did, 
Colonel . . . after what happened to 
the 93d Infantry last week, I can see 
where this could turn into an ‘Opera- 
tion Fumble.’ ” 

“Yeh,” the G3 answers, “I heard 
about that . . . they had a lot of 
tough luck.” 

He pauses for a moment to light a 
well-chewed cigar. Then he con- 
tinues: “I have a friend over in the 
55th Division, and he says that the 
93d lost their shirt. . . . They landed 
two companies near the Tronda 
River to seize a couple of bridges . . . 
from what I understand, they lost 
eight choppers and the better part of 
a company and then got kicked out 
of the bridgehead.” 

You are tempted to ask the divi- 
sion G3 how this could happen to a 
good battle group, but before you can 
ask the question, he speaks again: 
“Their companies landed almost a 
half-mile from the objectives and 
they had to fight their way to the 
bridges. Then an enemy armored 
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unit that the 93d hadn’t counted on 
showed up... they didn’t have 
enough AT weapons, and that was 
the end of that.” 

As you make a motion to leave 
the war room, the G3 adds a part- 
ing shot: “I also understand that 
three of their choppers didn’t show 
up at the loading area and there was 
a foul-up in the loading plans. Then 
one of the planes broke radio silence 
on the way in and the fire support 
protecting the air corridor didn’t pan 
out. It was a real soiree, but I’m 
sure your people won’t run into any- 
thing like that.” 

You leave the division war room 
and mull over the G3’s parting re- 
mark. You hope he’s right about not 
running into anything. Then you try 
to remember how much experience 
your battle group (the Ist BG, 87th 
Inf) has had in airmobile operations 
... and the thought is far from en- 
couraging. 

Since you have been with the 
battle group as the S3, there have 
only been a few maneuvers in the 
States (where you air-landed a pla- 
toon) and one company-size landing 
over here. Outside of that—nothing. 
At any rate, this should make your 
next few hours very interesting. 

As you climb into your helicopter 
to return to your battle group CP, 
you hear the sound in the distance 
of the division artillery softening up 
the enemy for tomorrow’s attack. If 
the situation is anything like the G2 
pictured it, the enemy will need a lot 
of softening. 

Your chopper is quickly airborne 
and you find yourself beginning to 
put the pieces of the planning puzzle 
together. Your first step is to com- 
pute the amount of time you will 
have to put this airmobile assault 
plan in good order. With the attack 
coming off at 0510 tomorrow, you 
figure that you will have a little 
better than 17 hours to do the job— 
not much time, but adequate. 

Shortly after your chopper clears 
the division CP area, your attention 
is directed to the rugged hills passing 
berieath your view. You wonder 
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what the terrain in the objective area 
will be like. 

As you look down at the opera- 
tions map in your lap, it is evident 
that terrain will be a major factor in 
deciding where you land tomorrow, 
and what happens after that. Your 
eye then falls on the overlay showing 
the division’s scheme of maneuver 
(Map A). 

Considering the terrain and the 
relative combat power, you figure that 
the division should get its objective 
(Obj 101) without too much diffi- 
culty. The three battle groups abreast 
in the attacking echelon should make 
good progress, and with your battle 
group (1/87) seizing crossings over 
the ORVAY River, the way should 
be clear for Task Force STARR (the 
motorized 2d BG, 15th Inf, and the 
2d Med Tk Bn, 69th Armor, which 
are initially in reserve) to break out 
right to the division objective. 

You then notice Objective 71, 
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which is to be seized by the 2d BG, 
7th Inf. It is near this objective that 
the 2/7 should link up with the 1/87 
after you have seized the crossings 
over the ORVAY River. Immedi- 
ately after this, Task Force STARR 
should pass through the 2d BG, 7th 
Inf, and the Ist BG, 87th Inf, to 
seize VOLTI. 

On the surface then, it all sounds 
relatively easy. But as you look at 
your objective area and your mis- 
sion, there are a few lingering doubts. 
Your battle group has to seize and 
defend bridges A, B, C and D at 
POLNA (the only good bridges 
available for crossing) until link-up 
with the 2d BG, 7th Inf. Then you 
are to assist elements of the division 
in crossing the river. It doesn’t sound 
like much, but it could be touch and 
go. 

Now all you have to do as S3 is 
plan how this airmobile operation 
will be accomplished. Fortunately, 
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you have the 132d Tactical Trans- 
portation Aviation Bn attached for 
operational control, and they have 
enough helicopters so that your bat- 
tle group can make the operation in 
a single lift. Also, the weather will 
be on your side. You recall the G2’s 
forecast for tomorrow: “. . . average 
temperature 65 degrees, estimated 
1000 foot overcast, three miles visi- 
bility until 1000 hours daily, BMNT 
is 0500, EENT is 1844.” At least 
you won't be plagued with a high 
humidity and temperature which 
could reduce the choppers’ lift capa- 
bility. 

As you look more closely at the 
map of your objective area (Map B) 
and try to visualize your plan of 
maneuver, you realize that the ter- 
rain picture doesn’t look quite as 
promising as the weather. Even 
though trafficability is good 
throughout the area (according to 
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the G2) and the minor streams in the 
area are fordable to troops and ve- 
hicles, the HONETA and ORVAY 
Rivers are not fordable and will pre- 
sent somewhat of a problem in your 
plan of defense. To make matters 
worse, in the area _ surrounding 
POLNA (where the four bridges are 
located) there are a number of domi- 
nating hills which will probably have 
to be seized and held if the security 
of the crossing area is to be ensured. 
Apparently your selection of objec- 
tives and of the FEBA (forward edge 
of the battle area) will be consider- 
ably influenced by these hills. 

As you continue studying the over- 
lay on your map board, you realize 
that this will be almost a perimeter 
variation of the position defense— 
and not unlike the situation when 
your battle group was surrounded 
earlier in the war. You try to recall 
whether Benning had any guide fig- 
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ures for this type of maneuver. How 
far out should you go in setting up 
your defense of the bridges? And 
what about the town of POLNA? 
Will you have to seize all of it to 
secure the bridges? And if it takes 
all of the nine hours for link-up (as 
the G3 estimated), how far will you 
have to stretch your perimeter 
around this area to hold for this 
length of time? If the enemy uses 
nuclear weapons, will this affect your 
operation plan? 

You know that once your unit 
lands in this area the enemy will 
throw a lot of pressure against what- 
ever type of defense you set up. You 
also realize that the size and loca- 
tion of your reserve will be compli- 
cated by the fact that the enemy can 
hit you from either side of the OR- 
VAY River. He has a regiment about 
21 km to the north, an engineer pla- 
toon in POLNA, and a tank company 
and a rifle company a little over 3 
km south of the objective area. More- 
over, he is expected to continue his 
delay as he moves to the north, and 
this won’t make your job any easier. 

Of course, you always have to con- 
sider that there may be other enemy 
in the area, too. You can’t count on 
G2’s information as being infallible. 
In one area, though, you fervently 
hope that the G2 is right. This is 
relative to his estimate that “the en- 
emy has nuclear weapons, but is not 
expected to employ them in this com- 
paign.” Well, ycu tell yourself, if he 
uses them, we can too—and with 
much greater effect. 

Fortunately, there is another fav- 
orable aspect to this impending bat- 
tle—your units are almost at full 
strength and they have been sitting 
in reserve for over a week, so they 
should be ready for a scrap. As you 
reflect on the status of the battle 
group, it is evident that there are few 
weak links in the unit. Your com- 
pany commanders are generally good 
—Taylor (Co. A) is aggressive and 
likes a fight; Kovac (Co. B) had 
combat experience in World War Il 
and Korea, and he can be counted 
on to produce; Walters (Co. C) has 
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had a lot of airborne experience. so 
this should be right down his alley; 
§mith (Co. D) is the big question 
mark. In the last fire fight, his com- 
pany held up the attack and they also 
were stopped by a reinforced platoon 
roadblock; Herring (Co. E), Kreid- 
inger (HQ Co.), and Bolton (Cmbt 
Spt Co.) are steady and reliable. 
Nothing spectacular, but they can do 
their job. This is all to the good. 

As your chopper starts the descent 
to your battle group landing site, 
you suddenly feel better about the 
prospects. Your unit is battle tested 
(even though it isn’t widely exper- 
ienced in airmobile operations) and 
you have good leaders. The mission 
looks tough, but there have been 
jougher ones. The enemy will also 
be tough, but the terrain and the 
weather appear to be on your side— 
they can be made to work for you. 

When the chopper touches down, 
you sit there momentarily pondering 
your important part in this operation. 
As the battle group $3, you are going 
to have to put all of the pieces of this 
puzzle together. The plan of assault, 
defense, choice of objectives, bounda- 


Don’t 
Throw It 
Away 


OUR museum needs your help! 

The United States Army Infan- 
try Museum, located at Fort Benning, 
needs contributions of historical In- 
fantry equipment to expand and com- 
plete its present collection. The 
museum was founded in 1959 to 
preserve the history and traditions of 
the Infantry. 

If you donate an item to the mu- 
seum it becomes the property of the 
museum, and when the item is placed 
on display you are acknowledged as 
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ries, FEBA, RSP and a dozen other 
matters are going to fall to you to 
recommend. But how will you pre- 
pare this plan? What will be your 
planning sequence? And what about 
the size and location of the reserve? 
How will your defense be conducted? 
What about the coordination for link- 
up? How about fire support? 

All of these thousand-and-one 
loose ends will have to be tied to- 
gether by you in the next few hours. 
Maybe that reference by the G3 to a 


the donor. Loaned items remain yours 
and will be returned to you upon re- 
quest. The museum assumes full re- 
sponsibility for upkeep and protection 
of these items while they are in its 


“touchdown” was prophetic, you tell 
yourself, for you now have the ball 
and it’s yours for the carrying. 

From now on, S3, it’s up to you. 

After you have made your plan to 
accomplish this mission (to include 
selection of OBJECTIVES, BOUN- 
DARIES, FEBA, RSP, LANDING 
ZONES, FLIGHT ROUTES AND 
PLANS FOR DEFENSE AND 
LINK-UP), turn to page 60 to see 
how the $3, Ist BG, 87th Inf, did 
the job. 
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possession. 

Personnel desiring to loan or do- 
nate items may write to the Custod- 
ian, United States Army Infantry 
Museum, Fort Benning, Georgia. 
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get womens have been told time 

after time that “communication is 
the voice of command” and that “a 
general without communication is not 
a commander.” This is fine, and In- 
fantrymen believe it. Now, what can 
they do about it? 

First, they must use their equip- 
ment to its fullest capability. Second, 
they must find ways to use all their 
equipment in situations where its use 
does not, at first, appear feasible. 

Although radio is without doubt 
our most flexible means of communi- 
cation, it is also one of the most vul- 
nerable. Perhaps a more careful 
search for possibilities would reveal 
areas in which we should place more 
dependence upon wire’s capabilities. 

Consider a non-illuminated night 
attack conducted by stealth. Unsuited 
for wire communication? Not so! 
Wire can be used to great advantage 
in this situation. Properly employed 
it will keep the commander rapidly 
informed of unit locations, it will 
keep radios nets free of casualty re- 
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in the 
Night Attac 


ports and equipment or ammunition 
resupply messages, and it will pro- 
vide instant communication, even 
when enemy jamming efforts are suc- 
cessful. The problem, then, lies in 
“properly employed”—and here is 
how it works in a non-illuminated 
night attack. 

Prior to moving from the company 
assembly area, each platoon is issued 
two donuts of wire (Wire dispenser, 
MX-306 A/G). This is sufficient 
wire to extend 1600 meters. (The 
actual amount of wire issued to each 
platoon is determined by the com- 
pany communications chief. He re- 
ceives guidance from the company 
commander on the distance each pla- 
toon will travel from the platoon re- 
lease point to the objective. The 
company is authorized 18 dispen- 
sers.) If pack boards are available, 
the “donuts” are lashed to them. If 
not, they may be carried using an 
improvised handle tied to their “D” 
rings. The two donuts are spliced to- 
gether and a telephone (TA-1/PT) is 
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connected to the standing end of the 
wire. An adapter plug from the 
switchboard (SB-993/GT) is at- 
tached to the payout end to save 
time in completing the net later on. 
The TA-1 is the preferred telephone 
since it lights up to indicate incoming 
messages. (Everyone has heard of 
the unfortunate patrol leader whose 
EE-8 began ringing just as he was 
about to achieve tactical surprise or 
conduct a stealthy withdrawal. ) 

The company commander has two 
similar rigs and possibly a third man 
carrying two additional donuts of 
wire. The extra wire is needed since 
the “command group” will be laying 
wire from the company point of de- 
parture to the platoon release point 
and then on to the dominating terrain 
in the objective area. The donuts with 
the commander’s wire are carried by 
the company armorer and by the 
wiremen from company headquarters. 

Now that there are no authorized 
messengers in the rifle platoon head- 
quarters, improvisation will be neces- 
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sary. Since the 81mm mortars won't 
displace until the objective is secured, 
one ammo bearer from each mortar 
squad could be used as the wireman. 
Alternatively, the assistant rocket 
gunner from the weapons squad might 
also be used. 

With arrangements completed, the 
company moves out in a column of 
platoons. At the point of departure 
the communication chief connects the 
company commander’s battle group 
line to the battle group wire line. 
(Note that the fullest application of 


vthis system requires battle group par- 


tion: However, even without a 
battle group wire line the system re- 
mains effective within the company.) 
The exact location of this connection 
is determined during a reconnaissance 
by the company communication chief 
and a representative of the battle 
group communication officer. The 
company executive officer and com- 
munication chief remain at this loca- 
tion until ordered forward. They also 
keep the payout end of the company 
wire and attach a TA-312/PT or 
TA-1/PT to it. The company com- 
mander’s “command group” moves 
slightly to the flank of the column to 
keep his two wire lines, company and 
battle group, away from the march- 
ing troops. As the platoons move past 
their release point, the platoon mem- 
ber who is carrying the platoon lead- 
er’s phone hands the wireman from 
company headquarters the payout 
end of each platoon’s donut. (This 
end is previously connected to an 
adapter.) The wireman then inter- 
connects the three platoon, adapter 
plugs on the switchboard (SB-993/ 
GT). After all three rifle platoons 
clear the platoon release point, the 
company commander’s company wire 
is tied in. The company commander 
now has instant communication with 
his attacking platoons as they move 
forward, as well as with his executive 
officer to the rear. With this company 
wire net the commander can rapidly 
issue orders to offset any problem 
which might arise, such as one pla- 
toon’s being delayed by an obstacle. 
The platoon leaders, in turn, are able 
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to advise the commander quickly and 
quietly of their progress and obser- 
vations. 

When contact is made and there is 
no longer need for listening silence, 
the wire can still be used to advan- 
tage. Since call signs as well as radio 
security codes can be dispensed with, 
seconds are saved. 

After the objective is seized, the 
normal reports can be given to the 
commander “in-the-clear” over the 
wire. They may even include the 
names of key personnel who have be- 
come casualties. With the rapid re- 
ceipt of these “in-the-clear” messages, 
the commander can better reorganize 
and direct the resupply of his com- 
mand. Once again, time is saved 
when it is critical. 

Even before the platoons start dig- 
ging in to defend what they have 
seized, the company wire net is oper- 
ational without time loss or. fatigue 
of communications personnel. The 
wireman at the platoon release point 
splices the platoon wires together with 
the commander’s line, collects the 
components of his switchboard, and 
follows the commander’s line to the 
new CP location. 

In those night attacks with great 
distances to be covered, the TA-! 
can be replaced with the TA-312. 
These battery-powered sets will give 
better communication than will the 
sound-powered sets over extended 
distances. The problem of the audible 
signal of the TA-312 is offset by a 
field expedient. An adapter plug 
from the SB-993 switchboard is con- 
nected to the binding posts on the 
TA-312 by short pieces of wire, and 
the volume of the audible signal is 
turned to “low.” When an incoming 


message is received, the adapter plug 
will glow, alerting the man carrying 
the phone. 

Consider another point. The execu- 
tive officer is monitoring the messages 
between the company commander and 
the platoon leaders as well as those 
between all the company command- 
ers and the $2/3 tent. He can relieve 
the commander of some of his re- 
porting duties by tapping-in on the 
battle group wire line. He can also 
better estimate the ammunition re- 
supply requirements and may even 
get the resupply started forward be- 
fore it is requested. Should the com- 
pany commander become a casualty, 
the executive officer is aware of the 
location of the attacking platoons, 
their situations, and the current tac- 
tical plan to imclude the last instruc- 
tions issued by the commander. With 
this knowledge he can assume com- 
mand with a minimum of time and 
confusion, and continue the mission. 
He too can follow the wire line to get 
into the proper location rapidly. 

When the objective is secured and 
reorganization is completed, the com- 
mander can readily direct the dis- 
placement of his CP. Thus, with a 
minimum of effort, issued equipment 
has been made to play a full part. 
Telephones and wire which might 
otherwise have been gathering dust 
have helped smooth an operation. 

Communication is, indeed, the 
“voice of command.” Keep that voice 
loud and clear by using all your 
equipment to its fullest capability in 
every situation. 





This article is in consonance with cur- 
rent doctrine as taught at the United States 
Army Infantry School.—Editor 
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ECISIONS are made at all levels. 

Books have been written about 
the decision to invade Normandy in 
1944, and volumes have also been 
written about the decision to drop the 
atomic bomb. 

On the other hand, little has been 
said about the many decisions made 
at the lower echelons of command— 
at the so-called foxhole level. This is, 
of course, most unfortunate, since 
many of these foxhole decisions hold 
just as great a lesson for the student 
of military history as those on the 
strategic plane. A good case in point 
is the incident on the Sieg River, 
where a decision by an Army private 
first class took on great significance 
—at least to those who were involved 
in this true episode. 
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The fortunes of war sometimes demand 


that fateful decisions be made 


by men from the rear rank. 


It was late in March 1945. The 
encirclement of German forces in the 
Ruhr by American troops neared 
completion. General Eisenhower’s ap- 
peal for German surrender was dis- 
regarded, and forceful reduction of 
the pocket of resistance in the Ruhr 
became necessary. This promised to 
be a formidable task, for an estimated 
150,000 German troops occupied the 
Ruhr area. 

In preparing for the reduction of 
the Ruhr pocket, American forces 
needed information about German 
troop movements within the pocket. 
The collection plan of higher head- 
quarters involved a series of patrols, 
each to reach a vantage point from 
which enemy road and rail traffic 
could be studied and reported. 


This is the story of one of those 
patrols, sent out by an Infantry bat- 
talion, and of the decision that con- 
fronted the Pfc who led it. 

The patrol’s mission was to pene- 
trate approximately six miles into en- 
emy territory and reach a hill over- 
looking a major highway intersection. 
The pattern, intensity and nature of 
the traffic was to be noted and, radio 
range permitting, reported. Other- 
wise, the information would be de- 
livered upon the patrol’s return. 

The schedule called for a move- 
ment of about four miles the first 
night, following which the patrol 
would hole up during the daylight 
hours. The second night the objective 
would be reached and the night traf- 
fic would be observed. Throughout 
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the second day, the traffic observa- 
tion would be continued. On the third 
night, the patrol would return to 
friendly lines (expected to be some- 
what closer at that time). 

It was decided that a member of 
the battalion intelligence section 
would lead the patrol, since that 
section had considerable training and 
experience in patrolling. All four 
available members of the section 
volunteered, although one developed 
a suspiciously sudden hacking cough 
that caused the S2 to immediately 
disqualify him. The acting section 
leader, a Pfc, was ultimately selected 
to lead the patrol. 

The other four patrol members 
were furnished by the reserve com- 
pany. A requirement was that one 
of these four men speak German, 
and that another be experienced in 
operating the SCR 300 radio. The 
result was that a sergeant (German- 
speaking) and a corporal (radio- 
operator), plus two privates, were 
placed under the Pfc’s command. 
However, the non-coms, upon volun- 
teering, had accepted this situation. 

The briefing for the patrol was 
conducted by the division G2 section 
using aerial photos projected on a 
large screen. German positions, pos- 
sible approaches and obstacles were 
pointed out and discussed. The route 
finally selected by the Pfc led across 
the Sieg River where it formed a 
salient into American lines and was 
said to be lightly defended by the 
Germans. From there the route 
climbed to the high ground dominat- 
ing the river valley; it then paralleled 
the river to a trail which could be 
followed to the objective area. A 
more direct return route was tenta- 
tively selected. 

In addition to the radio, the pa- 
trol’s equipment included a small boat 
to cross the Sieg, two “grease guns,” 
two carbines, a pistol, a flashlight, 
knives and a garrotte. The men wore 
OD shirts and trousers, combat boots, 
field jackets and soft caps. They car- 
tied what food they could stuff into 
their pockets, principally D-ration 
chocolate bars. The Pfc carried the 
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patrol’s only map. 

The patrol left at 2100 hours and 
carefully approached the river. Men 
from a forward rifle company fol- 
lowed with the boat. Upon reaching 
the river bank, the first three patrol 
members embarked and paddled si- 
lently across, covered by the men re- 
maining on the near side. The boat 
was pulled back across the narrow 
river by a rope attached to the end 
and held by the other two patrol 
members. These two men then com- 
pleted their crossing, and the boat 
was pulled back across and carried 
away by the rifle company men. 

No enemy troops were encountered 
during the crossing. The patrol moved 
out in a diamond formation, the Pfc 
leading, along the route to the high 
ground. It was quite dark, with the 
cloud cover permitting only a faint 
glow in the sky. At one point, Ger- 
man voices in subdued conversation 
caused a deviation of the patrol route; 
at another point, faint lights were 
given a wide berth. 

As the high ground was reached, 
the patrol swung left as planned. It 
was already behind the principal Ger- 
man positions pointed out in the 
briefing. The sergeant then whispered 
to the Pfc that their present course 
might skyline them to troops below, 
and the Pfc, agreeing, veered slightly 
downhill. The patrol’s stealthy move- 
ment continued for several minutes 
when, very suddenly, and only a few 
yards ahead, a figure quickly darted 
toward a small bunker built into the 
side of the hill. 

The figure was two or three steps 
down the dirt stairway of the bunker 
before the Pfc, leaping forward, was 
able to grasp his shoulder and yank 
him back onto the ground. Before 
the Pfc could draw his knife to kill, 
the German relaxed completely, said 
“Kamerad” and was a prisoner. 

As the patrol closed in, the Pfc 
knew that he had a decision to make. 
What would he do with this man? 
And how would this affect his mis- 
sion? 

Interrogation of the German 
through the interpreter, and a brief 


reconnaissance by the two privates, 
revealed that the nearest enemy po- 
sition was less than a hundred yards 
away. The German stated that he 
did not expect a relief that night, 
but that occasionally security patrols 
or wire teams passed his position. He 
added that since it was late (about 
0200), there might not be any addi- 
tional checks that night. He also 
stated that he was not required to 
make periodic reports from the tele- 
phone at his observation point. 

The interrogation continued as the 
corporal and the two privates occu- 
pied local security positions. 

The German revealed that he was 
an artillery observer, as was the 
neighboring German position a hun- 
dred yards away. Within the cramped 
bunker, by carefully shielded flash- 
light, the German pointed out on the 
Pfc’s map the positions of the ob- 
servation post and of his artillery 
battalion. He strongly expressed a 
desire to be taken captive and thus 
trade the danger of his present role 
in a war already lost for the relative 
security of an American prisoner of 
war camp. 

Along with all of these factors, 
the Pfc considered the fact that the 
patrol had a mile or more to go be- 
fore it reached the planned hideout 
area. He also knew that the area 
must be reached by 0400 to ensure 
time to find a suitable place to hide 
before daylight. 

What to do? Whatever it was, it 
had to be done fast. Every moment 
in the present location was precari- 
ous. A visiting patrol, the neighbor- 
ing German position, a phone call, 
a relief, an unexpected check by a 
wire team: any number of things 
might disclose the patrol’s presence 
to the enemy. 

Of course, he thought to himself, 
he could abandon his mission and 
take the prisoner back to American 
lines. But this went against the first 
duty of a soldier, and besides, for- 
ward area prisoners were a dime a 
dozen at this time. He could send 
the prisoner back with two of his 
men and continue the patrol mission 
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with the remainder; this was tempt- 
ing, but there were severe disadvan- 
tages. 

The Pfc felt that losing any of his 
patrol would seriously jeopardize his 
chances for successful accomplish- 
ment of the mission. What’s more, it 
was doubtful that the men he sent 
back would be able to reach friendly 
lines before daylight. This course of 
action would also run the risk of 
having the prisoner escape. Guarded 
by only two men, in the dark, in 
a position where a shot could scarce- 
ly be risked, the chances of a pris- 
oner’s escape were good. 

Then what about taking him along 
with the patrol? An awkward situa- 
tion, with two full days and nights 
left to go, with every man’s full at- 
tention necessary for security and ob- 
servation, and with the ever-present 
possibility of the prisoner’s attempt- 
ing to escape or sounding the alarm. 
Also, he might, through clumsy fear 
or lack of understanding, give away 
the patrol. 

How about leaving him in his posi- 
tion with a promise to see that he 
was later escorted to American lines? 
A terrific risk. The German could 
well be lying about his desire to re- 
main a prisoner. Even if he were 
sincere at the moment, it seemed 
extremely doubtful that he would, 
upon release, deliberately violate his 
training and indoctrination and re- 
frain from reporting the patrol in the 
hope that he would be led to safety. 
Also, he might soon realize that if 
the patrol were captured, and re- 
ported his dereliction of duty, things 
would go extremely hard for him. 

Kill him? From the mission’s 
standpoint, this was the best solution. 
There would be no danger of the 
German’s talking as when left there 
alone. Likewise, there would be no 
danger of his giving away the patrol 
as when escorted forward or back, 
and there would be no need of split- 
ting the patrol thereby greatly in- 
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creasing the risk to both groups. If 
the body were hidden well enough, 
the Germans might think his ab- 
sence was just another desertion, and 
they would not be alerted to the 
presence of the enemy in the area. 

If the German were killed, the Pfc 
would, of course, have to do it. One 
quick knife thrust and it would be 
finished. But the German was a legit- 
imate prisoner of war and, by the 
rules of warfare and of decency itself, 
he was entitled to the protection of 
his captors. 

The Pfc, who had recently cele- 
brated his 19th birthday, had not 
given much thought during his short 
life to the ethical course to follow 
in a clash between mission and mor- 
als. He considered it now, however. 

The accomplishment of his mis- 
sion might result in the saving of an 
appreciable number of American 
lives and might hasten victory. What, 
really, did the life of one German 
soldier weigh on the scale against 
accomplishment of such a_ goal? 
Could he reasonably spare the life 
of an enemy when that enemy’s death 
might contribute toward the saving 
of many American lives? 

On the other hand, when a man 
fights for certain principles, is he 
justified in disregarding those prin- 
ciples for the duration of the fight? 
All of these thoughts flashed through 
the Pfc’s mind with a rapidity in- 
duced by the demands of the situa- 
tion. It is doubtful that he consid- 
ered consciously all of the factors 
mentioned. Nevertheless, the essence 
of the foregoing “estimate of the sit- 
uation” guided the Pfc’s decision, a 
decision formulated in a very few 
moments spent interrogating the Ger- 
man prisoner. 


Initially frustrated by the complex 
and contradictory issues, the Pf. 
asked the American sergeant for his 
ideas. There was no help forthcom. 
ing, however. The decision was strict- 
ly up to him. A 19-year old Pfc had 
a decision to make which could cop- 
ceivably affect the length of the war. 
a matter involving perhaps thousands 
of lives. 

Finally, he made his decision. The 
German was told that the patrol 
would return that same night and 
that he would be picked up at that 
time and taken to the safety of 
American lines. He was further told 
that it was, of course, necessary to 
bind and gag him to ensure his good 
behavior pending the patrol’s tre- 
turn. The Pfc hoped, somewhat for- 
lornly, that the misinformation given 
the German might mislead the enemy 
as to the patrol’s projected actions. 

Upon leaving, the patrol cut the 
telephone wire and dragged it for 
several hundred yards. The Pfc felt 
that there was less danger in risking 
a wire crew’s checking a break than 
in the German sergeant’s freeing him- 
self sufficiently to use the telephone. 
Hopefully, the Pfc also radioed the 
coordinates of the German bunkers 
back to the artillery battery shortly 
after his patrol cleared the area. 

The patrol’s movement to the hide- 
out area was uneventful. The first 
rays of sunlight were beaming over 
the eastern horizon as the men took 
positions in a wooded area to spend 
the long day in anticipation of the 
night, at which time they would move 
again. Shortly after dawn, however, 
strong German patrols began search- 
ing the vicinity of the hideout. It was 
not long before the American patrol 
was found and taken prisoner. Even- 
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tually, it was learned that the Ger- 
man had been discovered by his own 
troops. Unbound and released, he had 
immediately initiated a vigorous 
search for the patrol. 

As the Pfc was later marched back 
toward friendly lines in a column of 
war prisoners, he realized that he had 
probably made the wrong decision. 
However, as the column passed the 
familiar area where the German 
bunkers had been, the Pfc was able 
to smile weakly at the sight of huge 
shell holes where once had been the 
German bunkers. 

Although this was the end of this 
true incident, there seems to be more 
that could be said— and perhaps 
more that could be learned from this 
isolated, seemingly insignificant ex- 
perience of fifteen years ago. Does it 
have any application today? I think 
it does. ; 

In retrospect, it would seem that 
the Pfc made the wrong decision. But 
was there a “right” or a “wrong” 
decision? Perhaps not. The point is 
that a decision had to be made. In 
its own way, it was an important 
decision in its consequences. The 
question then arises, “Was the Pfc 
properly equipped to make that de- 


cision?” For that matter, are the 
other Pfc’s and lower-ranking en- 
listed men in today’s Army ready to 
assume the same kind of leadership 
if and when the time comes? Or is 
our training geared to that eventu- 
ality? 

In many instances in the future, a 
key decision may again lie in the 
hands of a private or Pfc in the rear 
echelon. On a nuclear battlefield, this 
is more than a remote possibility. If 
the Pfc is the only survivor in a sit- 
uation who is physically able to make 
a decision, the lives of many others 
may depend on how well he has been 
prepared for battlefield leadership. 

The Army operates on the theory 
that leaders are made, not born. 
Leadership can, in part, be taught. 
To the extent that it can be taught, 
it is being taught to those whose nor- 
mal position demands _ leadership. 
However, in view of the fact that any 
soldier may be called upon to exer- 
cise leadership (as it was exercised 
in this example), would it not be wise 
to teach and emphasize to all men 
the principles which we use as guide- 
lines for leadership? Furthermore, 
would it not also be wise to give 
these men an opportunity to practice 


leadership and initiative in their daily 
duties and in tactical exercises? Or 
should we continue to limit our lead- 
ership training to NCOs and poten- 
tial NCOs? 

Even if the average private is 
never thrown into an abnormal situ- 
ation requiring an important decision 
from him, an understanding of the 
principles of leadership—of the fact 
that it may sometimes be necessary 
to make difficult or unpopular de- 
cisions—will make him a better fol- 
lower, and will help prepare him for 
the day when normal promotion de- 
mands that he assume leadership on 
the battlefield. 


Violating the chain of command in es- 
tablishing this patrol undoubtedly con- 
tributed to its failure, but perhaps more 
important was the apparent inability, or 
unwillingness, of the patrol leader to make 
sound and timely decisions. This article 
points out clearly the need for soldiers at 
all echelons to have that ability and will- 
ingness when functioning without specific 
orders. Such a characteristic can be of in- 
finite value if and when our Army is con- 
fronted by a vastly larger enemy force 
whose soldiers depend heavily on detailed 
instructions from the highest authority. 

In such a case, the ability of our sol- 
diers—of all ranks—to make battlefield 
decisions can be the measure of our suc- 
cess.—Ed. 





Answers to /s /t True? page 7. 


1. FALSE. Unless an ambulance has been formally 
reclassified by appropriate authorities, its use is 
restricted to transporting casualties, medical per- 
sonnel, medical equipment and supplies. Covering 
the red crosses temporarily does not constitute re- 
classification. 

2. TRUE. Both the arm brassard and weapon are 
authorized now for issue to field medical troops, 
but medical personnel must limit the use of their 
weapons to defending themselves and the casualties 
in their charge. 

3. FALSE. No tactical convoy would be immune 
from attack because the commander decided to place 
ambulances with red cross markings in the middle of 
it. By the same token, protection for the ambulances 
would be lost under such an arrangement because they 
—, located too close to a legitimate military 
arget. 

4. TRUE. If the need arises, non-medical per- 
sonnel who have received appropriate first aid 
training may be used as company aidmen or litter 
bearers and be entitled to the same protection of 
the Geneva Convention, providing the military au- 
thorities furnish each such person with a prescribed 
arm band and with papers which indicate his train- 
ing, qualification, and the specific medical activ- 
ity in which he shall engage. 

5. FALSE. Medical personnel are armed only for 
the purpose of defending themselves and the casual- 
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ties in their charge in time of war and therefore 
should not be used to guard non-medical activities, 
installations or supplies. Conversely, no Infantry- 
man should be detailed as CQ of a medical dispensary 
just because he has had the benefit of first aid 
training. 

6. TRUE. Only aircraft employed exclusively for 
medical purposes and which bear the prescribed mark- 
ings shall not be subject to attack, unless other- 
wise agreed upon by the parties to the conflict. 

7. TRUE. The red cross marking does not allow 
medical ambulance helicopters to fly about a battle 
area at will. Routes are restricted and operation 
over enemy territory is generally avoided. Medical 
aircraft must obey every summons to land for in- 
spection. 

8. TRUE. Army Regulations prescribe that the 
design of the red cross overprint be stamped on the 
ID card of military medical personnel. The overprint 
conforms to the design specified in the present Con- 
vention. 

9. FALSE. In place of the red cross emblem, cer- 
tain Mohammedan countries, such as Turkey, use the 
red crescent, and Iran uses the red lion and sun ona 
background of white. All three are recognized by the 
Geneva Convention of 1949. Israel has reserved the 
right to use the red shield of David as the protec- 
tive marking for medical units. 

10. TRUE. The United States ratified the Geneva 
Convention on 2 February 1956 and the Soviet Union 
ratified it on 10 May 1954. 
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NIG cIMLCINING 
for the ritle company 


7 
t 


In your unit, is night fighting a cliche or a capability? 


“Sufficient night training will be 
scheduled to achieve proficiency in 
night operations appropriate to the 
unit and its TOE mission.” 

That’s what the Army Training 
Program says. But is it what your 
unit does? 

One company commander asked 
himself that question recently, and 
came up with answers that may be 
of interest to all units. His was a 
fairly typical rifle company—let’s call 
it Charlie Company. Stationed in Ger- 
many, it had experienced no major 
personnel changes for about eight 
months. The enlisted men’s experi- 
ence varied from eight months to four 
years, with an average of about eight- 
een months. The NCOs’ service 
ranged from two to sixteen years, 
averaging about nine years. Almost 
sixty-five percent of the NCOs and 
fifteen per cent of the enlisted men 
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by CAPT FERDINAND O. BARGER Jr. 


had previous combat experience. It 
was much like hundreds of other rifle 
companies throughout the Army. But 
Charlie Company was different—it 
was to be put to the test. 

To determine the night-fighting 
proficiency of his company, the Char- 
lie Company Commander gave each 
of his platoons a night patrol mission. 
The patrol order was given at noon, 
allowing sufficient time for visual re- 
connaissance of the route. The terrain 
to be covered was generally level cul- 
tivated farmland, with a few low 
hedges and shallow ditches. The pa- 
trols’ mission was route reconnais- 
sance. The results? 

Upon their return, the patrols 
could give little information about 
the ground they had covered. The 
men said that it had required all of 
their efforts to watch where they were 
going, leaving no time to observe the 


terrain. Patrol leaders reported diffi- 
culty in controlling their men. Ob- 
servers along the route noted very 
loose formations and an excess of 
noise. All participants indicated that 
they felt ill at ease and strangely 
alone in the dark. Route reconnais- 
sance was the mission—and the mis- 
sion was not accomplished. 
Recognizing these facts, the Char- 
lie Company Commander decided to 
improve his unit’s night-fighting capa- 
bilities. First, he decided to arrange 
for a series of night problems, one per 
week for six weeks. These problems 
were designed to increase in difficulty 
from the simple to the complex. For 
example, the first problem was an 
approach march over easily traversed, 
open, flat terrain. The sixth and last 
problem of the sequence, on the other 
hand, was a reconnaissance patrol 
through heavily wooded, marshy ter- 
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rain interspersed with numerous nat- 
ural obstacles. Following each of the 
six problems, a critique was held to 
analyze critically the actions of each 
patrol. 

The critique of the very first prob- 
lem revealed that the men had en- 
countered the same difficulties as on 
their earlier trial patrol. There was 
still excessive noise. Patrol leaders 
still had difficulty in controlling their 
men. However, the men did report 
that they were not as uneasy moving 
in darkness as on the earlier mission. 
Still, the results were not satisfactory. 

To enhance the value of the pa- 
trols, the commander of Charlie Com- 
pany instituted a one-hour class per 
week on the topic of night fighting 
techniques. The class served a three- 
fold purpose: it prepared the men 
better for the practical work of the 
patrols which followed; it tied to- 
gether things learned from previous 
patrols; and it answered unresolved 
questions on night fighting techniques 
of concern to the men. The result of 
this training program was a remark- 
ably uniform, undeniable progress of 
all of the men in the company. By 
the sixth week, the men were ready 
for their most difficult mission. 
Problem number six was given ex- 
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tensive planning. The ground to be 
covered by the patrols was walked in 
daylight and in darkness by the com- 
pany commander. The terrain in- 
cluded a small hill with heavy under- 
brush, a marsh, and four canals vary- 
ing in width from three to fifteen feet. 
The only extra equipment permitted 
was a grappling hook with 100 feet 
of nylon climbing rope. It was a 
rugged and challenging exercise de- 
signed to put to the test all that the 
men had learned during the previous 
five weeks. 

At the critique following this pa- 
trol, results quite different from those 
of the first patrol were revealed. The 
men no longer felt strange or alone 
at night. They reported that there 
was really little difference between 
moving in daylight and darkness once 
they had become accustomed to the 
darkness. Obstacles no longer con- 


A unit's ability to move at night—by any means—can only be achieved by experi- 
ence and training. 
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fused the men. They felt no appre- 
hension when told of impending night 
action. Most important of all, the men 
had accomplished their mission and 
accomplished it well. The company: 
could feel proud of what it had done. 
But could it rest on its laurels? 


Charlie Company’s Commander 
did not train his unit further at night 
for a month. Then he sent out a re- 
connaissance patrol similar to the one 
which had been so successful a month 
earlier. The results were eye-opening. 
A mere four weeks without practice 
had markedly decreased the unit’s 
“ieht fighting proficiency. The com- 
mander estimated that the men were 
forty per cent less effective than when 
they were at the peak of their train- 
ing a month before. 

Aside from this loss in efficiency, 
the men also felt some uneasiness 
about operating in the dark. Adding 
it up, what does this all indicate? For 
one thing, it seems to indicate that 
continual familiarity with night op- 
erations is necessary in order to put 
the men at ease. Without feeling at 
ease, the men cannot operate effi- 
ciently at night. With ease and con- 
fidence, however, they can concen- 
trate on the techniques which help 
the unit accomplish its mission. 

And what about those techniques? 
Certainly they are important, too. 
Night fighting is improved by prac- 
ticing the right techniques. This im- 
plies two things: first, the men must 
know the right techniques in order 
to practice them; and second, the men 
must have the opportunity to put 
their knowledge into practice. It logi- 
cally follows from this that little can 
be accomplished without spending 
considerable time (scheduled) on 
movement at night and night fighting 





Charlie Company’s simple, progressive training program prepared the unit for 
even the most difficult night missions. 


techniques. 

Thus, until the general ideas of 
Department of the Army Training 
Programs become concrete realities 
to the lowest man in the squad, train- 





(Continued from page 3) 


RSVP 
@ ... I have one question on Infantry 
technique In the Offensive Tactics 


Advance Sheet, Platoon & Squads—Rifle 
Company, Ft. Benning, Ga. 4 Dec 59, 
Appendix III, Combat Formations, Fig- 
ures 24, 25, 26 show that the Alfa or 
Bravo team leaders, whatever the case 
may be, are acting as point men or lead- 
ing men in the combat formations: Squad 
column with fire teams in column, vari- 
ation of squad column with fire teams 
in column, modification of squad column 
with fire teams in column... . 

In my opinion, the team leaders are not 


ing programs remain just words. To 
make these words meaningful to the 
men in the ranks, a unit commander 
might well profit from the experience 
of Charlie Company. Weekly sched- 


in the best basic position that they should 
be within these formations, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. The purpose of the team leader, 
basically, is to assist the squad leader in 
control of the squad and in control of the 
team leader’s own team. 

2. The team leader positioned as a 
point or lead man is in a very dangerous 
position. He is open to the first enemy 
fire and probably will be a casualty if the 
squad is hit by the enemy. If this is the 
case, one of the teams is out a team leader 
and the squad leader is out an assistant for 
control as soon as the enemy hits the 
squad. This team leader is an invaluable 
man to the squad leader . . . why sacrifice 
him so early in an action? . . . If the 
team leader becomes a casualty at some 
other time during the action, at least 
the squad leader will initially have his 
team leader for control purposes at the 
beginning of the action. .. . 

SFC Thomas Pawluk 
220-09 92nd Ave. 
Queens Village, N. Y. 


uled classes and critiques undeniably 
help to teach the men the correct 
techniques of night fighting. But there 
must also be command recognition 
(and emphasis) on fighting at night. 
Lip service won't do it. 

Here again we come to the words 
of the Army Training Program: “Suf- 
ficient night training will be sched. 
uled to achieve proficiency. . . .” As 
you look at your training schedule, 
remember the importance of putting 
these words into practice. Remember 
also that our potential enemies do not 
sleep. As our experience in Korea 
demonstrated, the Chinese Commv- 
nists are skilled in night fighting. And 
during World War II, the Russians 
used night warfare with great success 
against the Germans. 

We must be equally well prepared 
to fight at any time, day or night. 
We must make darkness an ally, not 
an enemy. Otherwise, ironically, there 
may well descend upon us what Win- 
ston Churchill aptly called “the long 
night of barbarism, unbroken even by 
a star of hope.” 


The following answer has been received 
from the Ranger Department and the 
Command and Staff Department, USAIS. 
—Ed. 

The fire team leader does not assist the 
squad leader in controlling the squad in 
the same sense as did the outdated assist- 
ant squad leader. The fire team leader is 
a fighter-leader. He initiates the squad 
leader's orders by setting the example and 
by positive aggressive action. 

In the diagrams depicting the squad 
combat formations, the fire team leader is 
shown as being in a position where all the 
men in his fire team can easily see and 
follow his example. It must also be re- 
membered that no man’s position within a 
combat formation is permanently fixed. 
The positions shown in the diagrams are 
only guides and the individual positions 
may be altered to fit the changing terrain 
and situation. Thus, while some of the 
diagrams show the fire team leader at the 
head of the fire team, he may be posi- 
tioned anywhere within the fire team where 
he can best control the fire team. 
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FALLOUT PREDICTION 


The Army’s New System. 


HE USE of nuclear weapons has 
4 presented commanders with an 
opportunity to use hitherto un- 
dreamed of firepower. It has also 
presented them with a problem, fall- 
out, which accompanies every sur- 
face nuclear burst. 

As a result, the tactical com- 
mander who plans to use a surface 
burst nuclear weapon, or who finds 
that his command has been attacked 
by a surface burst, must know the 
answers to the following vital ques- 
tions : 
¢ In what direction from ground 
zero will fallout occur? 
¢ Over what area 
occur? 
¢ When will fallout arrive in this 
area? 
® What intensities or 
can be expected? 

Ideally all of these questions should 
be answered by a prediction system. 

Therefore, let’s examine each of 
the systems that have been used by 
the Army up to this time to see how 
each one fares in answering the pre- 
ceding questions. The first system 
used by the Army was the Armed 
Forces Special Weapons Project 
(AFSWP) System. This system, based 
on a fission yield, height of burst, 
and an effective (average) wind 
speed and direction, produced a so- 
called “idealized” pattern. This pat- 
tern gave dose rate prediction lines 
(contours) normalized to one hour 
after detonation, and gave the ex- 
pected time of arrival (in hours) 
after detonation. Because this system 
did not compensate for wind varia- 
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tions and changes, the actual pattern, 
as determined by survey, would often 
fall a considerable distance outside 
of the predicted area. 

The second system was outlined 
by TC 101-1, Prediction of Fallout 
and Radiological Monitoring and 
Survey, December 1958 (hereafter 
referred to as the Old Army System). 
By this system there was developed 
an “envelope” area that should con- 
tain all militarily significant fallout 
resulting from a given nuclear deto- 
nation. Wind variations and changes 
were compensated for in this system. 
However, the resulting “envelope” 
covered such a large area, a great 
deal of which would receive no fall- 
out, that the system was deemed 
impractical. 

Recently, the Chemical School, 
Fort McClellan, Alabama, has de- 
vised a new system of fallout predic- 
tion which incorporates the best fea- 
tures of the two previous systems, 
and also has added some improve- 
ments. This system has been adopted 
for future Army use, is presently 
being taught at the United States 
Army Infantry School, and hence- 
forth will be referred to as the New 
Army System. Change 2 to TC 101-1 
(14 June 60) describes it in detail. 

A comparison of the three sys- 
tems, using a 20 KT surface burst 
prediction from each system, under 
the same theoretical wind conditions, 
appears in Figure 1. 

First, note the envelope of the Old 
Army System, with a length of 80 
miles and an area of possible fallout 
of some 1100 square miles. 
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The AFSWP System shows the 
area of prediction for 100 r/hr at 
H + 1 and higher intensities. Note 
that this pattern is 11 miles long and 
covers an area of less than 20 square 
miles. 

The New Army System is a com- 
promise between the two old systems. 
Zone I delineates the area of primary 
hazard called the Zone of Immediate 
Operational Concern. This is defined 
as a zone within which there will be 
areas where exposed, unprotected 
personnel may receive casualty-pro- 
ducing doses (greater than 100 roent- 
gens) in relatively short periods of 
time (less than four hours after ar- 
rival of fallout). Thus, major dis- 
ruption of unit operations and major 
casualties among personnel may oc- 
cur within portions of this zone. The 
actual areas of major disruption are 
expected to be smaller than the area 


20 KT 
SURFACE 
BURST 
OLD ARMY LENGTH AREA 
80 MI 100 mi? 
NEW ARMY 
(zone 182) 150(-) 
\ COMBINED 
(ZONE 1) 50 
20(-) 
AFSWP 





GZ 


Figure 1 
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of Zone I, aithough their exact loca- 
tions are not predicted. Note that this 
zone is about 13 miles long and cov- 
ers an area of approximately 50 
square miles. 

Zone II delineates an area of sec- 
ondary hazard called the Zone of 
Moderate Risk This is defined as a 
zone within which exposed, unpro- 
tected personnel are not expected to 
receive a total dose of more than 100 
roentgens even though they remain 
in the zone four hours after actual 
onset of fallout. This is the maximum 
dose anticipated in this period of 
time; however, only a small per- 
centage of exposed troops are ex- 
pected to receive this dose. Person- 
nel previously unexposed may be 
permitted to continue critical mis- 
sions for as long as four hours after 
actual onset of fallout without incur- 
ring casualty-producing doses. How- 
ever, if personnel in this zone have 
received significant previous radiation 
doses, serious disruption of unit mis- 
sions and serious casualty-producing 
doses may be expected. 

Outside these two zones, exposed, 
unprotected personnel are predicted 
to receive a total dose that is not 
in excess of 20 roentgens in the first 
six hours after actual onset of fall- 
out. The total dose for an indefinite 
stay outside Zones I and II should 
not exceed 150 roentgens. Therefore, 
outside of these zones no serious dis- 
ruption of military operations is pre- 
dicted to occur for personnel previ- 
ously unexposed to nuclear radiation. 
Appreciable previous exposure will 
require individual consideration. In 
either case, routine radiological de- 
fense measures, to include periodic 
monitoring, will normally provide ad- 
equate protection. 

The predicted zones for fallout are 
usually considerably larger than the 
actual area of the ground covered by 
this fallout. These zones represent 
areas of hazard, somewhere within 
which, it is predicted, fallout will be 
found. Because of uncertainties of 
weather and nuclear burst data, pre- 
cise locations of fallout cannot be- 
reliably predicted, but must be ascer- 
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tained by monitoring and surveying 
after fallout has settled. The two 
snes, therefore, have been devel- 
oped so that there is a reasonably 
high assurance that the expected fall- 
out will not occur outside them. They 
represent an expected hazard area 
which can be predicted immediately 
after a nuclear explosion. 

The lines enclosing Zones I and II 
are not to be construed as absolute 
boundaries for the location of fall- 
out. It is emphasized that as one ap- 
proaches these predicted zones from 
the outside, the likelihood of encoun- 
tering hazardous fallout will increase, 
and the dose rates encountered will 
gradually increase. 

To understand the fallout pre- 
diction process, recent changes in 
doctrine should be considered. At 
division level, the Radiological Cen- 
tr (RADC) has been changed to 
Chemical, Biological, Radiological 
Center (CBRC). At higher echelons, 
it is the CBR Element, or CBRE. 
The Chemical Officer who supervises 
the CBRC is assigned the responsi- 
bility for fallout predictions for both 
enemy and friendly detonations. The 
duties of the CBRC are complex and 
will not be covered here. However, 
we will discuss information dissem- 
inated to subordinate units and see 
how fallout prediction can be made 
by units smaller than division. 

For direct use by battle groups and 
company-size units, a supplemental 
method, consisting of a simplified 
system, has been devised. The sim- 
plified system employs the Radiologi- 
cal Fallout Predictor, Department of 
Army GTA 3-30(Figure 2). Basis for 
issue will be one GTA per TC 101-1. 

The fallout predictor is a transpar- 
ent device which outlines the two 
zones of hazard for five preselected 
yield groups. The fallout predictor 
consists of four major parts— 


(1) An azimuth dial for orienta- 
tion. 


(2) Cloud radius lines showing 
the area of contamination around 
ground zero for the indicated yields. 


(3) A map scale calibrated in 
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miles along two radial lines extend- 
ing out from GZ. 

(4) A nomogram (Figure 3) for 
determining the downwind distances 
of Zones I & II, having three scales: 

(a) The left-hand scales is an 
“index scale” which is used when the 
yield, cloud-top height, cloud-bottom 
height or cloud radius is known. The 
cloud top and bottom values are 
listed on the nomograms in thousands 
of feet (X 10° ft). 

(b) The right-hand scale is the 
“effective wind speed scale.” 

(c) The center scale is the “down- 
wind distance scale.” 

Use of the fallout predictor re- 
quires knowledge of the effective wind 
speed and direction. This informa- 
tion is prepared by the CBRE of 
each major command and is trans- 
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mitted as far as company level each 
time new wind data are received. 
Since the effective wind speeds and 
directions vary with weapon yield, 
five wind speeds and directions are 
transmitted, corresponding to the five 
pre-selected yield groups. 

The format for the Effective Wind 
Message will be a series of 6- and 
5-digit groups, preceded by the 
phrase “Effective Wind Message.” 
Following is an explanation of the 
message. 

Effective Wind Message 


Zulu DDtttt D—Date 

Alfa dddss t—Time 

Bravo dddss d—Wind 
Direction 

Charlie dddss s—Wind 
Speed 

Delta dddss 

Echo dddss 


“Zulu DDtttt” is the date and time 
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% Example: 





Yield 20KT 
Effective Wind Speed 18MPH 

Downwind Distance Zone | 13 miles 
(read from center scale) 
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yields in the range of 100 + to 300 
KT; “ddd” is the effective wind di- 


rection in degrees; “ss” is the ef- 
fective wind speed in miles per hour. 

A sample message might read: 
“Zulu 220600, Charlie 33618.” 
Translated, this means detonation oc- 
curred on the 22d at 0600. The 
yield, Charlie, is between 5 + and 30 
KT. The effective wind direction is 
toward 336 degrees; the effective 
wind speed is 18 miles per hour. 

The downwind extent of the Zone 
of Immediate Operational Concern 
(Zone I) is determined from the 
nomogram on the fallout predictor 
(Figure 3). Connect the value of the 
effective wind speed (18) on the 
right hand scale by a straight line to 
a point on the index line of the left 
hand scale representing the yield 
(5S + to 30 KT). If actual yield is 
not transmitted in additional mes- 
sages, the largest yield grouping is 
used. The value of the downwind 
distance of Zone I, in miles, may be 
read at the point of intersection of 
the straight line and the center scale 
as 15 miles. The downwind distance 
of Zone II is twice that of Zone I. 
An arc is struck on the radial line at 
15 miles to reflect the downwind ex- 
tent of Zone I. The area included by 
the “C” contour line and the arc con- 
stitutes Zone I. 

Next, place the fallout predictor 
ground zero cross over the actual (or 
assumed for planning) GZ on the 
map and rotate the entire fallout pre- 
dictor until the effective wind direc- 
tion of interest (336 degrees) on the 
azimuth dial is pointing toward grid 
north. The predicted zones of haz- 
ardous fallout contamination for the 
yield under consideration consist of 
the areas enclosed by the two down- 
wind areas and by the yield group 
contour lines. 

This supplemental method gives 
each company-size unit the capability 
of making an almost immediate fall- 
out prediction once a yield and GZ 
have been estimated, even though 
contact with higher headquarters may 
be temporarily lost. With units dis- 
persed over large areas and perform- 
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ing independent missions, this pre- 
diction capability, coupled with unit 
monitoring, is a valuable aid to the 
commander’s decision-making pro- 
cess. 

We must realize that the simplified 
method was designed primarily for 
immediate predictions. Because of the 
need for speed, some accuracy has 
been sacrificed. For example, we are 
using yield groups instead of actual 
yield, and the input data as far as 
yield is concerned will primarily be 
estimates based on cloud size. 

The primary method, or detailed 
fallout prediction, overcomes most of 
the deficiencies found in the simpli- 
fied method. However, this detailed 
method requires much more prepara- 
tion and consequently much more 
time, since actual yield and latest 
wind data are considered and the end 
product is thus more accurate. The 
result of this prediction, prepared by 
the CBRC/CBRE, will be forwarded 
to subordinate units in the form of a 
Fallout Prediction Message. The 
format will be a series of 6 and 7 
digit groups. 

For example, let us assume that a 
surface burst nuciear weapon had 
been detonated within the 10th In- 
fantry Division areas. As S3, Ist 
BG, 87th Inf, you receive the follow- 
ing message from the division CBRC: 

Fallout Prediction Message 

Zulu 240700 


STEP | 


670 


Foxtrot 340670 
Golf 072112 
Hotel 1201803 


To plot the fallout area, it is best 
to follow a step-by-step procedure 
(Figure 4). 

Note the Zulu line giving the 
date/time group. 

Step 1: Locate ground zero at six 
digit coordinate shown in line Fox. 
trot. 

Step 2: Draw the left and right 
radial lines beginning at ground zero, 
The first three digits from line Golf 
are the azimuth of the left radial line. 
The last three digits are the azimuth 
of the right radial line. 

Step 3: Draw a circle around 
ground zero to represent the radius 
of the cloud (last two digits of line 
Hotel). Draw two tangents to this 
circle, parallel the bi-sector of the 
angle included between the two ra- 
dial lines drawn in Step 3. These 
tangents will extend from the circle 
to the radial lines as shown in Fig- 
ure 4. 

Step 4: Draw in Zone I by stri- 
king an arc, between the two radial 
lines, equal to the distance shown in 
the three center digits of line Hotel. 
Double this distance for Zone II. 

Step 5: Draw time-of-arrival arcs 
downwind at distances equal to the 
effective wind speed (first two digits 
of line Hotel) multiplied by the hour 
of interest. (H + 1,H + 2,H +3, 
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Figure 4 
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etc.) 

This completes the detailed pre- 
diction. 

If the entire BG is located outside 
the predicted area, the S3 can assure 
the commander that the mission of 
the battle group will not be affected 
by this detonation. However, peri- 
odic monitoring in those areas closest 
to the predicted pattern must be con- 
tinued. On the other hand, if a por- 
tion of the BG falls within Zone I 
or Zone II, an immediate evaluation 
must be made to determine which 
is the best course of action based 
on the mission, protection which 
troops either have or can obtain prior 
to arrival of fallout, transportation, 
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Polytechnic Institute in 1951. He then served with the 101st Airborne Division 
until 1954. Subsequently he served as a battalion advisor and honor guard platoon 
leader with the Korean Military Advisory Group. In 1956 he was assigned as 
a battalion S3 in the 3d Infantry Division, and later became an instructor in 
platoon tactics at the Infantry School. Upon completion of the Advanced Course 
in 1958, Captain Shelton was assigned as an instructor in nuclear weapons em- 
ployment in the Special Subjects Department, USAIS. He is currently serving 
as an ROTC instructor at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


and time and space factors. 

These methods of fallout predic- 
tion are not infallible, nor do they 
meet all the needs of the Army. How- 
ever, they are a great improvement 
over older systems, and will be used 
as standard methods until a predic- 
tion system which meets all the 
Army’s needs is developed. In the 


meantime, commanders owe it to 
themselves and their men to learn 
all they can about the habits of this 
dangerous and deadly potential en- 
emy, nuclear fallout. 





This article is in consonance with current 
doctrine as taught at the United States 
Army Infantry School.—Editor. 
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s it inevitably must to all 

things, the cost of living has 
caught up with us and forces 
upon us a distasteful decision. 
We must raise the subscription 
prices for Infantry, for the first 
time, we hasten to add, in many 
years when you consider per- 
copy cost. We are supported 
solely by your subscriptions and 
have little recourse in view of a 
new printing contract which starts 
with the next issue. We have 
barely “broken even" in the past 








year and a half, and have figured 
that the only way now to retain 
and improve upon our quality 
will be to increase the one-year 
subscription by 50c. The other 
subscriptions also go up, but on 
a sliding scale which makes the 
per-copy cost less. We still cost 
less than most other Branch and 
Service magazines! 

Therefore, we announce that 
all subscriptions, new or renewed, 
which are received on or after | 
January 1961 will be charged at 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


BUSINESS OFFICE*BOOK DEPARTMENT:USAIS 


the following rates: 


iw 6. fk te oe 
2 years ....$ 7a 
3 years . . . . $10.00 


Those new or renewed sub- 
scriptions received prior to | Jan- 
uary will be at the old (present) 
rate, and renewals will be added 
to your present subscription re- 
gardless of its expiration date if 
you desire. Mailing costs for non- 
APO foreign subscribers remain 
at 60c per year (i.e., $1.80 for 3 
years). 
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MeN V1@ AROUND THE WORLD 


CONUS 


2d Airborne Battle Group, 187th Infantry, 101st Airborne Division 





The “Rakkasans” are a tough out- 
fit, but they’d have to be, for it is 
possible that even before this article 
is printed, the 2d Airborne Battle 
Group, 187th Infantry, will be some- 
where in this world fighting a war 
in the struggle to preserve freedom. 
This is STRAC, ready on a mo- 
ment’s notice to move anywhere in 
the world. This is Infantry, ready to 
fight now. 

The 187th had its inception at 
Camp Mackall, N. C., in 1942, when 
it was designated the 187th Glider 
Infantry Regiment, a unit of the 
11th Airborne Division. It did not 
have a long wait for its first “ren- 
dezvous with destiny,” for in 1944 
the 11th relieved the 7th Infantry 
Division on Leyte, and accounted 
for itself well by destroying two 
enemy divisions and splitting open 
the lines of the defending Japanese. 
There followed, in what seemed short 
order, a series of battles on Luzon 
where the 187th contributed to the 
liberation of Manila, and then entry 
into Japan with the first U. S. units 
to arrive for occupation duty. In 
1949, the unit returned to Camp 
(now Fort) Campbell, Ky., for duty. 

When the Korean conflict began, 
and a need was realized for an air- 
borne unit in the Far East, the 187th 
was selected to go. It was reor- 
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ganized as an airborne regimental 
combat team and air-lifted to the 
still-burning Kimpo airfield near 
Seoul, from which point it entered 
immediately into the Inchon Cam- 
paign. 

Later, after extensive anti-guerrilla 
activities, the 187th was grouped to 
prepare for the first airborne assault 
of the war. Troopers were dropped 
into the Sukchon-Sunchon §area, 
where they quickly consolidated their 
positions, and closed a trap on the 
enemy. During this action and the 
subsequent ground link-up, uncounted 
thousands of communists were killed 
and some 28,000 were captured. The 
Third Battalion received the Dis- 
tinguished Unit Citation for the ac- 
tioni. 

Following a violent engagement 
at Wonju, an airborne assault was 
made at Munsan-ni in March 1951, 
after which the 187th was sent to 
Kyushu. It was during its Korean 
fighting that the regiment acquired 
its nickname “Rakkasans,” which 
means in Japanese “man falling from 
sky with umbrella.” The regiment 
also developed its present motto, “All 
the Way.” 

In 1955 the unit was garrisoned 
at Fort Bragg until called upon to 
help cadre the newly-activated 10Ist 
Airborne Division at Fort Campbell, 
whereupon the regiment became the 
2d Battle Group, 187th Infantry, and 
found its present home. Since that 
time it has engaged in many exer- 
cises and extensive training. 

In March 1960, the battle group 


moved by strategic airlift to Puerto 
Rico during the joint exercise “Big 
Slam Puerto Pine.” Two weeks later 
it parachuted and heavy dropped 
into Camp Breckenridge, Kentucky, 
at the start of the 101st Division 
exercise “Quick Strike.” This was a 
rugged exercise over rugged terrain, 
and utilized 100% air lines of com- 
munication. 

Next came a routine two-week 
tour as the Division Alert Force, 
when the battle group has the mis- 
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sion to move on a moment’s notice 
anywhere in the world to fight. It’s 
a demanding task to turn in your au- 
tomobile, live out of a duffel bag, 
and be ready to load into aircraft in 
less than an hour’s time, but the 
tense world situation makes this a 
mission of vital importance. 

After Armed Forces Day demon- 
strations in several parts of the coun- 
try, Army Training Tests, award of 
the USCONARC Superior STRAC 
Unit Award, and a company air- 
mobility exercise, the 187th was 
ready for the joint STRAC-Air Force 
exercise “Bright Star/Pine Cone III.” 

The battle group was deployed by 
strategic airlift to its marshalling 
area in South Carolina. Here fol- 
iowed a busy period of briefings, rig- 
ging equipment for heavy drop, and 
other preparations for the airborne 
assault. On “D-Day,” 20 August, 
more than 100 C-119 and C-130 air- 
craft dropped the battle group and 
its equipment into an airhead at 
Camp Mackall. In all, more than 
11,000 members of the 101st and 
82d Airborne Divisions jumped in 
this exercise. After a three-day tac- 
tical ground exercise, during which 
the entire battle group was moved 
by helicopter, the 187th returned to 
Fort Campbell and normal field 
training. 

Time is not confined to combat 
training, however. The “Rakkasan” 
athletic teams are good teams and 
are well supported by the battle 
group. In the past year in post com- 
petition, 187th teams have been post 
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champions in the open and novice 
classes in boxing, and runners up in 
baseball, basketball, swimming and 
track. When the Army Champion 
“Screaming Eagles” take to the foot- 
ball field, more “Rakkasans” are on 
the team than are members from any 
other post unit. 


Above, camouflaged Rakkasans participate in a plat 






















Ready to go! 


Soldiering in this outfit is not a 
soft life in any sense of the word, but 
there are many compensations. A 
soldier walks tall when he wears the 
patch of the “Screaming Eagle” and 
the regimental crests of the 187th. 

“All the Way” is more than a 
motto: it is a way of life. 


y 


ble-timing to their 
assembly point. Below, “moving out” is a familiar scene to the Rakkasans, with 
yearly training calendars being dotted with frequent air mobility exercises and 
parachute assaults. 









To be effective, a company’s reorganization 


1 po GRAY wisps of smoke eddied across the 
slopes of Hill 408. The acrid scent of 
powder and the pungent odor of phosphorous 
mingled with the fresh smell of the newly churned 
earth on this shell-torn hill, where the bodies of the 
dead lay in grotesque attitudes. The thunder of 
artillery and the rattle of small arms fire, which 
only minutes ago had created an inferno around the 
men on Hill 408, now seemed remote as the battle 
lumbered off somewhere in the distance. Tem- 
porarily, all seemed quiet, peaceful, orderly. 

But in the distraught mind of Captain 

Joseph Grayson, ideas, observations, plans 

and fears churned in chaotic disarray. 

Sweat burned his eyes and ran dripping 

off his chin as he pulled off his helmet and 
sank into one of the many shell holes which 
pockmarked the face of Hill 408. Behind him, his 
radio operators and artillery forward observer melted 
thankfully into the earth. His company had taken its 
objective, all right. Now there would be a pause i 

the fighting and a chance to recoup and reorganize. 
But Captain Grayson well knew that his respite 
would be brief. Shortly, the enemy would counterattack. 
He knew that they placed a high value on Hill 408, which 
had already changed hands three times in bitter fighting 
Captain Grayson did not know how much time there would 
be before the enemy counterattacked; an attack could come 
within the half hour, or it might come the next day. Wher 
ever it came, he had to be ready to hold the hill and preveat 
another costly offensive. 
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plan must be simple and flexible 


“Harper!” the Captain barked at one of his two radio 
operators. “Have you got the Battle Group CP yet? No? 
Well, damn it, keep trying and when you get through, 
tell them we’re here and I'll give them more later. Got 
that? Get with it, then, and let me know as soon as you 
get through.” 

Fumbling for a cigarette, Grayson shouted back to his 
other operator: “MacGruder! Anything from the pla- 
toons yet?” 

“No, sir, nothing since the first platoon reported cap- 
turing that knob down toward the center.” 

“OK, try to contact all of the platoons right now and 
find out what’s up. Oh, did the exec get the message to 
move up? He did? Good. Get those platoons now. Hey! 
FO! Bill, get the hell up here!” 

As Captain Grayson tried to make his lighter work, 
Lieutenant Tindall, the artillery forward observer, 
scrambled over and dropped into the hole. 

“Bill, can you contact our fire support coordinator on 
that ‘Mickey Mouse’ radio of yours?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, tell them that we have our objective. I can’t 
seem to get through on my own radio. When you’ve done 
that, get back here and we'll start planning some con- 
centrations in case of a counterattack.” 

At that point MacGruder spoke up: “Sir, I’ve got all 
the platoons now.” 

“Good,” said the Captain, reaching for the head set. 
‘Sierra six, this is Sierra one. Give me your report.” 

As he listened in turn to the reports of his platoons, 
Grayson’s look of troubled anxiety deepened. Both the 
first and second platoons had occupied positions on the 
same small knob of the hill. Meanwhile, a ridge running 
off to the right had been left unprotected. The 106s 
were in the wrong place. Everywhere there seemed to be 
confusion and chaos. 

Lieutenant Tindall slid back into the shell hole as the 
Captain finished his radio conversations. 

“Bill, I'll be damned if I know how three perfectly 
good platoon leaders can get so screwed up when they 
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take a hill, but these three manage to do it every time. 
Peters and Jackson were in their areas, but Burton moved 
his platoon right into Jackson’s position on that knob 
at the center. He said it looked like the best terrain to 
defend so he grabbed it. Can you imagine that? Well, 
now he’s moving over to guard that ridge off to the right. 
Jackson says the recoilless rifles wound up in his area 
too. Any fool can see from the map that the armor ter- 
ritory is on the left and that no tanks are going to go 
barreling up that knob. I’ve sent the 106s over to Peters 
on the left. They’re moving now. I just hope they get 
there before things start popping.” 

But at that moment, ironically, things “started pop- 
ping.” A series of soft white clouds billowed up sud- 
denly on the slope behind Grayson’s CP, immediately 
followed by the fountains of large caliber phosphorous 
rounds. 

“Here it comes,” he muttered, and the torn and bat- 
tered slopes of Hill 408 were once again rocked and 
shaken by the enemy’s assault. 

As the fighting progressed, a frantic radio message 
from the first platoon, holding the knob at the center, 
reported “They’re coming, sir! We can see them on that 
ridge to the right—the one you told the second platoon 
to occupy. They’re thick as flies. They'll be behind us in 
a minute. Request fire support in that sector!” 

Then, from the platoon on the left came more bad 
news: “They have at least six tanks out there about 500 
yards away. They’re pounding us to pieces. Where are 
the 106s?” 

The staccato of enemy small arms fire, the pounding 
of his artillery and mortars, and the raking fire of the 
long range direct fire weapons continued to take a heavy 
toll. In addition, many friendly fire missions, called, 
unfortunately, without a thorough knowledge of each 
platoon’s position, were mingling with enemy fire in for- 
ward areas with devastating effect. 

Meanwhile, there was no report from the ill-fated 
second platoon, which had been caught on an open slope 
while moving to its assigned position on the ridge to the 
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REORGANIZATION 


right—and there would be no report. 
The platoon had been all but anihila- 
ted by the rain of jagged mortar frag- 
ments that blanketed the exposed 
slopes like swarms of angry bees. 

In less than a dozen minutes, it 
was all over . . . the enemy once 
again held Hill 408. 

To any combat veteran, the need 
for at least a simple reorganization 
plan is plain common sense. How- 
ever, it often seems to be a waste of 
time to those whose only “combat 
experience” consists of a few closely 
controlled field exercises in which 
there is always plenty of time after 
seizing the objective to issue frag- 
mentary orders, unhampered by the 
confusion and the devastating fire 
which, in actual combat, often makes 
movement, other than crawling, 
grounds for posthumous decoration. 
The difficulty in control that exists 
during the first few minutes following 
the seizure of an objective is the 
product of many factors. The loss of 
communications equipment, the loss 
of key leaders and weapons, the sepa- 
ration of squads and sections from 
their platoons, and the difficulty in 
organizing terrain seen for the first 
time all combine to make reorganiza- 
tion a difficult matter, even with a 
good plan which is known to all. 

In reorganization of a unit upon 
the objective, strong, aggressive com- 
mand leadership is, of course, impor- 
tant. However, a rifle company, under 
present doctrine, will be so widely 
dispersed over the terrain that dis- 
tance alone will normally preclude a 
commander’s visiting more than one 
or two of his elements prior to an 


enemy counterattack. This fact, plus 
the danger from incoming artillery 
fire to anyone above ground, makes 
the personal efforts of the command- 
er to reorganize his troops only a 
partial solution. For the same rea- 
sons, runners are of limited use at 
this time. It becomes obvious, there- 
fore, that platoon leaders, squad lead- 
ers and key weapons personnel must 
know, prior to arrival on the objec- 
tive, where they are to go and what 
they are to do. This calls for a plan 
of reorganization. 

To be effective, a rifle company’s 
reorganization plan must be simple 
and flexible—simple to avoid mis- 
understanding, flexible to allow for 
changing conditions. It should, how- 
ever, include the following elements 
as a minimum: 

© Position areas for rifle platoons 
(the clock system is a good 
method of covering this). 

©@ General areas for major crew- 
served weapons and attachments. 

@ Designation and location of un- 
its responsible for company se- 
curity. 

e A fire plan that supports the 
hasty support scheme by block- 
ing likely approaches to the po- 
sition. 

@ Tentative location of company 
installations. 

Although many other details, such 
as the use of guides and special sig- 
nals, all add greatly to the speed of 
reorganization, they should be a part 
of the unit SOP, and should not be 
included in plans for reorganization 
of each new position taken. The SOP 
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may cover many points concerning 
reorganization, or the matter may be 


- contained in a few words added to 


the attack order. The degree of de- 
tail in the prior plans depends upon 
the personality of the company com- 
mander and the experience and re- 
actions of his junior leaders. The 
important thing is that there be a 
simple, flexible plan for reorganiza- 
tion of the company on the objective, 
for in combat even the most success- 
ful and faultlessly executed attack js 
wasted effort if a unit is not prepared 
to hold the ground that has been 
gained. 

Even the most gallant efforts to 
hold an objective may be misdirec- 
ted and confused if there has beep 


no prior planning for reorganization — 


of attacking forces into defensive po- 
sitions. It would be well, therefore, if 
more emphasis were placed in our 
various tactical training exercises on 
the planning necessary to assure suc- 
cessful reorganization of a unit, even 
in a short time, even under the stress 
of combat. While a reorganization 
plan will not guarantee success, the 
lack of one almost guarantees defeat. 





Thin gray wisps of smoke linger on 
the slopes of Hill 408. The acrid 
scent of powder and the pungent odor 
of phosphorus mingles with the fresh 
smell of the newly churned earth on 
this shell-torn hill, where the bodies 
of the dead lie in grotesque attitudes. 
An enemy soldier walks near the for- 
mer command post of Captain Joseph 
Grayson. He passes on, unseen by 
the sunken, glazed eyes of the late 
Captain Grayson—a good soldier 
who did not plan. 
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GRASS ROOTS 


Let’s put training where it belongs— 


in the hands of our squad leaders. 


_ Lieutenant James, OIC Pre- 
liminary Marksmanship Com- 
mittee, reports to the Inspecting 
Officer."—and with great dash and 
precision the first part of another 
training ritual began. 

The Inspecting Officer took the 
visitors’ folder from the Officer in 
Charge, gianced briefly through the 
pages of lesson plans, diagrams and 
reference memoranda and _ then 
turned his attention to the instruction 
in progress. Neat lines of aiming 
stakes were ranked around the well- 
rehearsed, crisp-khaki-clad instruc- 
tor. Als snapped brightly painted 
pointers at six-foot diagrams silk- 
screened in three colors, and yards 
of engineer tape marked break areas, 
parking areas and the route to the 
latrine. Under a nearby tree, cans of 
coffee were laid out in preparation 
for the next break. Along the lines 
of aiming stakes, five hundred young 
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riflemen obediently went through the 
motions of marksmanship training. 
The setup would have done credit to 
the Infantry School, to say nothing of 
a line unit conducting its pre-range 
season training. 

Superior instruction being conduc- 
ted in a superior manner—or is it? 
Just how much are these riflemen 
learning? Learning, to a great extent, 
is a function of individual motiva- 
tion, and individual motivation is 
geared to group attitudes and the na- 
ture of supervision given. With this 
in mind can we reasonably expect 
that our five hundred riflemen are 
achieving a significant improvement 
in their proficiency as marksmen? 
What is more, are training resources, 
man-hours, material and individual 
abilities being utilized with maximum 
efficiency? 

In spite of the obvious investment 
in “eyewash,” are there any positive 
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benefits being gained other than a 
superior rating on the inspection re- 
port? There must be a better way. 
Before going any farther, let’s out- 
line the scope of this discussion by 
making a few assumptions. First, 
what we have to say applies primarily 
to the line combat unit. Second, serv- 
ice schools, training commands and 
logistical and administrative sections 
are not considered. Further, we must 
recognize that although this discus- 
sion speaks of training in general, the 
nature of the specific subjects in a 
training program must be consid- 
ered in determining the level at which 
maximum training efficiency will be 
achieved. Finally, and most impor- 
tant, let us assume that the measure 
of good training is the extent to 
which that training increases the 
unit’s ability to perform its mission. 
Granted, there are certain advan- 
tages to be gained by conducting 
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training at company or battle group 
level. The higher the level at which 
instruction is given, the greater will 
be the uniformity attained. Company 
or battle group level training affords 
economy of principle instructors for 
particularly complicated or technical 
subjects. When training is conducted 
at battle group level, especially, 
“fancier” formal instruction § with 
more of the niceties is possible than 
when training is conducted at the 
grass roots, or squad, level. 

On the other hand, training con- 
ducted at the squad level by the 
squad leader has its own advantages. 
If we assume the unusual case in 
which there is a full TOE rifle squad 
turned out for training, there would 
then be ten men for the squad leader 
to instruct—a small number of stu- 
dents for one principle instructor. Of 
these men, two are the fire team 
leaders who should be almost as pro- 








ficient as the squad leader and who 
could well serve as assistant instruc- 
tors. Of the remaining eight men, it 
will usually be found that only one 
or two experience great difficulty with 
any particular subject. The remainder 
will be distributed along the profi- 
ciency scale from barely adequate to 
expert. Thus, within the squad, there 
will be three instructors to supervise 
eight students, one or two of whom 
need the most individual attention. 
The squad and team leaders will 
know which of their men are weak on 
each particular subject and can give 
these individuals the attention they 
need without waiting for them to fall 
hopelessly behind the rest of the 
squad. Even the best of Als at a 
battle group level class could not 
achieve the effectiveness of this im- 
mediate supervision. 

As an instructor, the squad leader 
will have to learn the subject himself. 


And there is no better way to ensure 
that a man thoroughly understands 
something than to require him to ex- 
plain it to someone else. Moreover, 
in the process of instructing and 
training his squad, the leader will 
exercise and improve his powers of 
expression. This in itself is a point 
of vital importance. If Erlon could 
misunderstand Napoleon at Ligny 
and so pave the way for Waterloo, 
then SP4 Bar can misunderstand Sgt 
Leader and so render ineffective the 
best laid plan of fire and maneuver. 
If we see fit to spark the upgrading 
of our NCO corps with super grades 
and proficiency pay, we can do worse 
than to exercise the professional 
knowledge and ability we are paying 
for. 

When a squad leader habitually in- 
structs his men, he is exercising, and 
hence strengthening, the first link in 
the chain of command. This is the 
level of the contact leader; the addi- 
tional contact the squad leader has 
with his men in the instructor-student 
relationship carries with it important 
training benefits. From the leader's 
point of view, he has an important 
opportunity to learn about his men. 
And from the point of view of the 
squad members, they not only come 
to know their squad and fire team 
leaders better, but they have ingrained 
in them the habit of looking to these 
leaders to answer questions and give 
guidance. As thoroughly as a man 
may consciously know who and what 
his chain of command is, he must 
also develop the mental reflex of 
turning to his leader for guidance. 
Herein lie the roots of the individual 
soldier’s sense of loyalty and discip- 
line. 

The average soldier reacts more 
favorably to instruction from his 
squad leader than he does to instruc- 
tion received as an anonymous mem 
ber of a large group. The esteem of 
his peers plays a large part in a sob 
dier’s motivation. If a squad has even 
the least feeling of esprit, the leader 
should have little difficulty in estab 
lishing a climate wherein a member 
can gain status by successful applice 
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tion of training. Once this climate is 
established, individual motivation will 
increase, effecting in turn a propor- 
tionate increase in individual learning 
and proficiency. In effect, with some 
sight manipulation, the social pres- 
sures extant in any group of associ- 
ated individuals can, in the case of a 
squad, be channeled to give impetus 
to the learning process instead of 
being left idle or permitted to ob- 
struct the desired goal: effective 
training. 

But there are also disadvantages to 
the conduct of training at the squad 
level. The one most frequently voiced 
is that some squad leaders are not 
qualified to instruct. This is a valid 
criticism and descriptive of a condi- 
tion which exists in most units; but 
the solution is not to dodge the issue 
by removing the responsibility from 
the squad leader. Remembering that 
the measure of our training program 
is contribution to the unit’s ability to 
accomplish its mission, can we ra- 
tionalize the retention of a squad 
leader so lacking in professional 
knowledge and facility of expression 
that he is not qualified to train his 
squad? The answer is not to shift the 
responsibility to a higher level; it is 
to light a fire under the squad leader. 
Given the responsibility, there are 
few NCOs who will not produce the 
goods. Those few who do not produce 
will have to move over and make 
room for a man who wants the op- 
portunity and can do the job. 

Closely related to the qualification 
of squad leaders is the question of 
uniformity of the quality of instruc- 
tion within the battle group. Unavoid- 
ably, the quality of instruction given 
by individual squad leaders will vary 
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greatly, but no matter how uniformly 
excellent battle group level instruc- 
tion might be, each squad will be 
only as good as its leader. Since train- 
ing at the squad level has the desir- 
able side effect of improving the 
squad leader, a net gain in training 
efficiency will be achieved in spite of 
a sacrifice in uniformity. 

Another objection to training at 
the squad level is that a duplication 
of training aids would be necessary; 
superficially this might seem so— 
many separate classes would be given 
instead of one or a few. However, a 
subject which would require several 
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large and expensive training aids for 
an assembled battle group might, for 
a squad, require no training aids 
other than the actual hardware. Also, 
the use of home-made expedients fre- 
quently accomplishes just as much 
for a small group as expensive fabri- 
cations. 

The advantages of squad-level 
training provide an immediate and 
desirable direct bearing on a line 
unit’s ability to perform its mission. 
The advantages inherent in training 
at company and battle group level 
appear to be somewhat remote in ef- 
fecting this capability. As a guiding 
principle, then, each particular sub- 
ject and lesson should be taught at 
the lowest level consistent with the 
limitations of available facilities and 
Army Subject Schedules. 

Let’s do away with wasted money 
and time—with eyewash and lip serv- 
ice. Let’s put training where it be- 
longs: in the hands of our ready, 
willing and capable squad leaders. 






LONG RANGE 
PATROLLING 


by Capt JosePH H. DEvINs Jr, 


“M EN, I just got word. Another 

recon patrol. A deep one. 
You guys start the wheels turning. 
I’m gonna see the lieutenant and find 
out when our briefing will be!” 

The time: 1400; the scene: an im- 
provised airstrip a few miles from the 
front lines; the speaker: the leader 
of long range patrol team number 
three. The Sky Cavalry Reconnais- 
sance Company had just received 
orders to investigate an area some 20 
miles behind enemy lines. Although 
aerial photographs vaguely indicated 
the possibility of an enemy troop con- 
centration at that point, enemy anti- 
aircraft fire and clever use of camou- 
flage did not permit close scrutiny 
from the air. Furthermore, our highly 
touted electronic gadgets—television, 
radar, infrared devices—were useless 
at this range and in this rolling, 
wooded terrain. In short, the Army 
had to turn once again to man him- 
self—in this case, to the highly 
trained Infantrymen of our long range 
patrol teams. 

A long range reconnaissance pa- 
trol is similar to a routine Infantry 
reconnaissance patrol, but it operates 
so far within enemy territory that it 
has to be transported to and from its 
area of operations. It also differs 
from a routine patrol in that it has 
the means to send information back 
to headquarters instantly. Sometimes 
the patrols themselves don’t get back. 

There’s another difference. The 
training of these long range patrols 
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is much more complex than for nor- 
mal Infantry patrols. Everyone must 
be proficient in low attitude para- 
chuting, collecting information, scout- 
ing, communications, land navigation, 
first aid and, naturally, escape and 
evasion. There is a lot of training 
with aircraft and their crews; the men 
always work with the same air crews 
so that they’re sure to operate 
smoothly. They receive a special ori- 
entation on foreign armies. All of this 
training is reflected in the calm, de- 
liberate attitude of the men. Their 
experience is seen in the painstaking 
care and extreme caution with which 
they undertake each step of the mis- 
sion. Every team member knows 
every job which he might have to do 
when the time comes. 

When the Sky-Cav Company re- 
ceived orders requiring use of a long 
range patrol, the reconnaissance pla- 
toon leader had alerted the leader of 
patrol team number three and told 
him that the job was his. Immedi- 
ately, the patrol leader and his men 
had begun preparations for their 
mission. In one sense, however, prep- 
aration had begun months earlier 
when the patrol members were un- 
dergoing their highly specialized 
training. It had continued with the 
selection of the patrol’s equipment, 
where emphasis was placed on dis- 
mounted, cross-country mobility and 
speed rather than on firepower. Fi- 
nally, preparation included selection 
of the men for the patrol team. The 


team’s leader was carefully chosen 
for his general leadership ability, in- 
itiative, and maturity of judgment. 
The rest of the team had also demon- 
strated great proficiency in basic In- 
fantry skills and, in addition, physical 
endurance, self-confidence, aggres- 
siveness, initiative and quick think- 
ing. Thus, even as the team leader 
began the task of preparing his men, 
much had already been accomplished. 

But much remained to be done in 
the five hours before the patrol was 
to move out, and, during every step 
of the planning and execution of the 
mission, there was infinite attention 
to every detail. Always there was the 
idea of avoiding unnecessary risks, of 
checking and double-checking every 
angle. The men studied both large- 
scale and small-scale maps of the 
area. The terrain favored a parachute 
drop, and the leader, deciding to in- 
filtrate by this means, chose a drop 
area in a fold of hills several miles 
from the nearest known or suspected 
location of enemy troops. After com 
sulting his men, he decided on a 
west-to-east route, calculating that 
the patrol’s mission would requir 
two days to complete. The plan called 
for them to be picked up along 4 
stretch of canal about eight miles be 
yond the suspected enemy concentra 
tion on the second night after lané 
ing. The platoon leader agreed to this 
and told the patrol to be within sig 
nalling distance of the canal at 170 
hours on the pickup date, at which 
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time a helicopter would come for 
them. 

Feverish preparations continued 
until 1600 hours, when the entire 
team assembled along with the pla- 
toon leader and the crew of the U-1A 
Otter which was to carry them to 
their objective. Also present was an 
emergency crew, the pilot and co- 
pilot of one of the unit’s helicopters, 
whose mission was to stand by for a 
possible rescue while the Ofter was 
behind enemy lines. 

The platoon leader briefed the as- 
sembled patrol members and air 
crews. He told the patrol members 
that they would be dropped at 1910 
hours, just ten minutes before total 
darkness. If no radio contact had 
been made by 1500 hours on the fol- 
lowing day, the team was to proceed 
to any suitable point near a predesig- 
nated stretch of dirt road. An L-19 
would make a low pass down the 
road looking for their signal, pre- 
pared to make a message pickup. 

By 1700 of the second afternoon, 
they were to establish themselves in 
the pickup area, ready to attract the 
attention of the helicopter as it flew 
along on a route parallel to the canal. 
The patrol had a signal mirror and 
violet smoke grenades to use for sig- 
nalling. It was decided that the team 
would monitor its radio at ten min- 
utes after every even hour, for five 
minutes each time. The base station, 
on the other hand, would be open 


continuously to receive messages 
from the patrol. A simple code al- 
lowed very brief transmissions. The 
platoon leader ended his briefing with 
information on the current location 
of the front lines. 

The pilot of the Otter, who had 
worked out his flight plan, took over 
the briefing next. The patrol was told 
to board the Otter at 1810 for take- 
off at 1820. The plane was to “con- 
tour” to its destination at a low alti- 
tude, pulling up to parachuting alti- 
tude two minutes before reaching the 
drop area. The pilot would give them 
the signal to jump, judging the wind 
from its effect on his flight path. 








After a few questions had been an- 
swered, the briefing was ended and 
the men went to supper. 

Although there was plenty of time 
before they were to board the plane, 
the men ate hurriedly. Almost im- 
mediately after chow, they went to 
the takeoff area, made a final check 
of their gear and watched the rigger 
inspecting their parachutes. At the 
last minute before takeoff, the pla- 
toon leader rushed up with a slip of 
paper in his hand. He rapidly ex- 
plained that headquarters had added 
another mission. Because it was ex- 
pected that the enemy would blow up 
a certain bridge in the area, head- 


The patrol boarded the plane at 1810, right on schedule. 


quarters wanted to know whether the 
small stream it crossed was fordable 
by tanks anywhere near the bridge. 
After a quick look at his map, the 
patrol leader noted that the bridge 
was near the patrol’s scheduled route. 
It would therefore not be necessary 
to alter their plans concerning the 
pickup time and other matters. That 
settled, the patrol boarded the plane. 
At 1820, right on schedule, the Otter 
roared down the airstrip and took off. 


About two minutes before jump 
time, the gentle slopes of the hills in 
which the patrol was to operate ap- 
peared beneath the aircraft, then fell 
away as the pilot began a steady 
climb. The drop area, mostly culti- 
vated fields with woods running down 
the hillsides to the valley floor, could 
be barely discerned in the gathering 
dusk. 

As the plane levelled off, the pilot 
gave the signal and the men jumped. 
While they floated slowly earthward, 
they strained their eyes for signs of 
any enemy troops in the drop area. 
There were none. Landing in a corn- 
field, they hastily gathered up their 
chutes, hid them in the nearby woods, 
shouldered their packs and rapidly 
evacuated the area. 

By 2140 the patrol had passed 
through two miles of wooded hills. 
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Feeling that the danger had lessened 
somewhat, they took a break and 
notified company headquarters of 
their safe landing. 

Around midnight, the patrol 
reached the vicinity of the bridge. 
Two men were briefed on the infor- 
mation desired, and they slipped off 
into the darkness. The other 
stretched out for a nap as the team 
leader took the first security watch. 
At 0130, he woke one of the others 
so that he himself might rest, stating 
that he wished to be awakened at 
0300 if the two scouts had not re- 
turned from the bridge area. 

He had almost dozed off when the 
two men returned, having found the 
river fordable by medium tanks about 
150 yards above the bridge. 

The team had now completed one 
of its two missions, and had definite 
information to report. For a moment 
the team leader toyed with the idea 
of waiting until he had more to re- 
port. He had been told that this phase 
of the mission was secondary in im- 
portance. After pondering the mat- 
ter, however, he decided to send the 
information immediately since there 
was no guarantee that he would be 
able to transmit a few hours later. 
While the operator set up his radio 
to transmit, the patrol leader wrote 
the message on a scrap of paper and 
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double-checked it, insuring it: 
curacy, brevity and security. 

At dawn, the patrol was within 
two miles of the suspected enemy 
concentration area. After searching 
for a good hiding place, they selected 
as their first base of operations a 
thickly wooded cluster of small hills 
which did not seem to be crossed by 
any roads or trails. The radio would 
be left, rations and personal gear 
would be cached, and one man would 
be detailed to stand by to guard the 
equipment and monitor the radio, 
Scouting parties would go out, re- 
connoiter as assigned by the team 
leader, and return with information, 

Before the first scouting foray, 
however, an alternate patrol base was 
selected in the event that the present 
base were compromised. Every man 
fixed its location firmly, both on the 
ground and on the map. 

The patrol was then ready to be- 
gin its scouting mission. The assistant 
team leader was instructed to take 
one man and scout the enemy posi- 
tion, working his way along the south 
side of the valley in which the enemy 
was thought to be located. The patrol 
leader announced that he would take 
another man and scout along the 
north side of the valley. The two 
groups were to compare notes upon 
their return to the patrol base. 


ac- 


Moving cautiously and taking ad- 
vantage of all concealment, the team 
leader and his companion reached a 
point about a mile from their goal. 
They had crossed what appeared to 
be a supply route, and made notes 
on vehicle density and directions. 
From a_ concealed position they 
watched the suspected area for five 
minutes before moving forward. The 
sound of heavy motors reached them, 
giving them a direction in which to 
search, and when they reached 4 
small rise, they found what they had 
sought. 

For several hours the team ob 
served the activity. There was a roaé 
block on a paved road which fal 
through the valley. A few enemy s0F 
diers were visible in the edge @ 
thickets. Twice, accompanied by the 
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sound of tank engines, clumps of 
bushes moved, leaving tell-tale twin 
tracks. Small groups of soldiers fol- 
lowed, skillfully obliterating the 
tracks. No wonder visual observation 
from the air showed so little! 

After gradually piecing together a 
picture of their “target,” the men 
withdrew from the area and made 
their way back to the base camp, 
where they would complete their 
notes and sketches. Arriving at the 
base, they were informed that there 
had been no messages from the com- 
pany headquarters during the 1410 
listening period. 

At 1617 hours, the other two men 
sill had not returned. The radio 
operator had completed his five-min- 
ute monitoring period and was dis- 
mantling the set when an old man 
with a walking stick appeared on the 
crest of a nearby hill. A shabby- 
looking bird dog ambled ahead of 
him, poking curiously around in 
various clumps of bushes. The inter- 
loper was passing a few yards from 
the patrol’s hiding place when the 
dog evidently caught their scent 
and came over to investigate. He 
wagged his tail happily and whim- 
pered with excitement as he saw the 
men crouched in the bushes. 

The old man, who had a full sack 
of game slung over his shoulders, 
glanced at his dog impatiently and 
called for him to follow. He then 


walked on for a few yards. Hesitat- 
ing, he turned and looked oddly at 
the clump of bushes. Resuming his 
pace, he slapped his side and the 
dog sidled reluctantly a few strides 
and then romped away. 

One member of the patrol fol- 
lowed the old man until he was sure 
he had really left the area. Chances 
were that the old man had not seen 
them. However, characteristically, 
the men did not wish to leave the 
slightest matter to chance. The three 
patrol members who were present 
shouldered their equipment and that 
of the two absent men and hurried 
off to the alternate patrol base. 

At 1830, the assistant team leader 
and the other scout joined them in 
the new area. Having returned to the 
original base and found both the 
men and equipment gone, they had 
immediately known to move to the 
alternate base. To prepare for any 
future situations which might arise, 
the team leader now designated an- 
other alternate patrol base as the 
men settled down to compare notes 
on what they had seen. 

The team on the south side of the 
valley also had a good view of the 
enemy troops, and confirmed what 
the team leader and his companion 
had seen: that there were at least 
22 enemy tanks in the area. 

The team leader had estimated 
that about 300 enemy troops were 





As the plane leveled off, the pilot gave the signal and the men jumped. 
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in this area; the assistant team leader, 
however, estimated 500. Since neither 
was certain, it was decided to report 
enemy troop strength as “approxi- 
mately 400.” None of the men had 
seen any signs of prepared positions 
which would give overhead cover to 
troops or vehicles, but five antiair- 
craft positions had been located in 
and around the enemy concentration, 
A large number of wheeled vehicles 
had been seen entering and leaving 
during the day. The CP had been 
located by watching the movements 
of command-type vehicles and by the 
antennae of communications equip- 
ment grouped nearby. 

Using a special format which al- 
lowed each type of military activity 
to be counted and located precisely, 
and its relative vulnerability and dis- 
persion to be assessed, the patrol 
leader transmitted an accurate, de- 
tailed picture of enemy dispositions 
in a fairly short message. 

The team leader now wanted to 
put as much distance between the 
group and the enemy as possible, 
just in case of a nuclear strike or a 
message interception and position 
fix. Accordingly, the team wearily 
started off toward its pickup area. 

During the 0210 monitoring pe- 
riod, company headquarters notified 
the patrol that it should be picked 
up as early as possible, preferably 
at dawn. The patrol leader reported 
that he could reach the area on time 
by making a forced march and skip- 
ping the 0410 monitoring period. 
The company agreed, and established 
the rendezvous for 0545 in the man- 
ner and place originally planned. 

It was almost 0530 when the five 
tired men caught sight of the canal 
in the distance, a gleaming band of 
silver in the faint light of dawn. 
Noting an open area behind them 
which would provide a suitable land- 
ing place, the team halted near the 
top of the hill and prepared the 
equipment to signal the helicopter. 

It was 0600 and the sun was well 
above the horizon when they finally 
heard the faint sound of the “chop- 
per” in the distance. In another 
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minute, the craft was sighted, a small 
spot moving above the canal. The 
team members flashed their mirrors 
toward the oncoming aircraft, an 
H-34 Choctaw flying at treetop level 
on a route parallel to the canal and 
four or five hundred yards to the 
east. Regardless of which side of the 
canal the patrol was on, the helicop- 
ter would be on the sunward side, 
ready to receive mirror signals. 

As the helicopter drew abreast of 
the team’s position, the pilot indi- 
cated he had spotted the mirror 
flashes. After a cloud of violet smoke 
confirmed the team’s location, the 
copter blinked its lights several times 
and the figures on the ground gave 
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In the October-November 1959 
issue of INFANTRY, there appeared 
an article entitled “Modernized Medi- 
cal Support” by Lt Col George T. 
Britton, which included a listing of 
the personnel of the Medical Pla- 
toon, Infantry Battle Group. The ar- 
ticle was based, in part, upon a draft 
of TOE 7-12D, which has since 
undergone modification. The current 
organization of the Medical Platoon 
is shown below. 

The term “Company Aidman” has 
been a source of much confusion. 


MEDICAL 





The pick-up. 





the agreed recognition signal. The 
pilot swung around downwind and 
swooped in to a landing, and before 
the helicopter had stopped rolling, 


GROUP MEDICAL 


The fourteen men so designated 
were originally called “ambulance 
aides” by the new TOE, a term 
which probably describes their duties 
more adequately. Assigned to the 
evacuation section of the platoon, 
these men are not company aidmen 
in the traditional sense, nor are they 
usually attached to the rifle com- 
panies (although they may be physi- 
cally located in the company rear 
area). On the contrary, the company 
aidmen pair off with the 14 ambu- 
lance drivers to form 14 separate 


PLATOON 


INFANTRY BATTLE GROUP 


(BG Surgeon, a Major, 


is assigned to BG Hq.) 


OFFICERS 


Platoon Leader 1 
Asst. Platoon Leader 1 


Captain 
Lieutenant 


ENLISTED MEN 








Headquarters 

Platoon Sergeant 1 PSG (E7) 
Medical Supply Specialist 1 SP4 
General Clerk 1 PFC 
Evacuation Section 

Section Sergeant 1 SSG (E6) 
Company Aidman 14 SPS 
Ambulance Driver xx 14 SP4 
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Treatment Section 





Section Sergeant 1 SSG (E6) 
Medical Assistant 1 SP6 
Senior Medical Aidman 5 SP5 
Medical Aidman 6 SP4 


Aid Station Attendant xx ** 4 PFC 





** Also light truck driver 
xx Also radio operator 


the first members of the team were 
throwing their rucksacks in the door 
and diving in after them. In less than 
ten seconds, the craft was airborne 
again with the patrol safely aboard, 
And as the door of the helicopter 
slid shut, the men saw the early 
morning light augmented by a tre- 
mendous flash as a glowing mush- 
room cloud rose above the enemy 
position. Mission accomplished. 


NOTE: A prototype long range patrol 
unit, now designated the Airborne Recon- 
naissance Platoon, 110th Aviation Company 
(Surveillance), was organized in the fall of 
1957 by the Army’s Southern European 
Task Force, and has developed a firm 
operational doctrine during its three years 
of operations in the rugged Italian Alps 
and the flatlands of the Po Valley. Ed. 
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evacuation teams. It is the Senior 
Aidmen who are “company aidmen” 
in the traditional sense; that is, 
medics available to the company to 
provide emergency medical care. 
There are five of them, one per rifle 
company, assigned to the treatment 
section of the medical platoon. These 
five men represent a marked reduc- 
tion in strength from the 22 company 
aidmen authorized under the old 
TOE (7-12R). 

The redesignation of ambulance 
aides as company aidmen occurred 
very soon after the appearance of 
the new TOE, when it was felt by 
the Office of The Surgeon General 
that failure to identify a “Company 
Aidman” would have an adverse 
psychological effect on the personnel 
of combat companies. Admi*tedly, 
the term is a misnomer as it is now 
applied to members of the evacue 
tion teams, although it is felt by 
OTSG that their MOS training pre 
pares them so that they could, if 
called upon, act as company aidmen 
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PEDOMIC MOBILTY 


If you don’t need it, why carry it? 


Captain Fred Stilwell watched his 
company make their assault on the 
hill. From the valley floor to the top 
of the hill was only about a two 
hundred meter climb. Some ten min- 
utes later he was on top of the hill, 
reporting to group, moving his weap- 
ons forward, consolidating . . . and 
taking a good look at his company. 
The men were plainly tired; some 
were slumped against trees, some flat 
on their backs, and even a few were 
bent over, vomiting. One thing was 
certain: they were in no condition 
to repel a counterattack, nor to con- 
tinue the attack, at least not for a 
while. He was tired, too. Maybe just 
ashort rest... . 

Fred wondered about this for quite 
some time. Has American youth gone 
soft to the extent he’s read about? 
Anyway, he’s had a PT period sched- 
uled at least three times a week, and 
it was very seldom cancelled. It’s the 
weight of the equipment, that’s what 
itis. Why don’t they make it lighter? 

Lighter equipment, Fred? Why did 
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you have your men wearing a combat 
pack, with sleeping bag attached? 

Who — ? 

Never mind who I am, Fred. Just 
answer the question. 

Well, what do you think they issue 
it for— appearances? They need 
everything that’s in that pack, and 
they damn sure need the sleeping 
bag! 

I agree, Fred. But do they need it 
in the assault? 

Well, no. Say, who did you say you 
were? 

I didn’t. OK, so if they don’t need 
it in the assault, why did you have 
them carry it? 

Well, they’re going to stop some 
time and they'll need the stuff then. 
Besides, I learned it in basic course 

. Or maybe it was in the movies. 
Say, I’ve got an idea. I'll have the 
men drop their packs at the line of 
departure and then send a detail back 
after them when we consolidate. Just 
like in World War II. 

I wouldn’t do this unless I had to 





by CAPT EpwarD L. ZUVER 


carry the packs, Fred. It would take 
a lot of men and a lot of policing. 

Had to carry? You mean you 
wouldn’t have your men carry packs 
at all? 

That’s right—except in case of cer- 
tain type task operations. Do you 
know what Sergeant Bacach is saying 
to your first sergeant right now? 

No... 

Well, listen! 

“Hell, Top, what’s the old man 
have us carry all this stuff for? I’m 
42 years old, and this is about to beat 
me! Why, in Korea we all agreed that 
we didn’t need all this stuff—only our 
clothes, helmet, weapon, poncho, first 
aid packet, intrenching tool, canteen 
and sleeping bag. They can junk the 
rest of it until I get to a rest area.” 

What does that sound like, Fred? 

Like the usual griping/ 

No, no; now be serious. 

How can I be serious? I hear 
voices! 

You mean me? 

Yeah, I mean you. 
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I'll be gone shortly. Now—do you 
think what Sergeant Bacach said has 
merit? 

Yes, I do, but there are certain 
other things that the men must have. 
And besides, he included the sleeping 
bag, remember? 

Right. I intend to see that the bag 
is available. 

I get it. You'll have one or two 
sleeping bags brought up for each 
squad at night. Squad rolls, isn't 
that what they call it? 

That’s what they call it, Fred, but 
forget it. The squad roll is unaccept- 
able. It’s not only unsanitary; you'll 
find more than half your men will re- 
fuse to sleep in a common bed. 

You mean they’d go cold? 

Exactly! 

What’s so important about the 
sleeping bag, anyway? 

Well, Fred, I think it’s the fact that 
the day doesn’t seem quite as cold; 
that no matter how cold he gets the 
soldier can go on, if he can look for- 
ward to a warm place to sleep. In 
fact, in extremes, the sleeping bag 
could be a life saver. 

Well, that makes sense. You've 
eliminated the pack but you still have 
the sleeping bag, plus other essen- 
tials. How are you going to work it? 

Relax a minute, Fred, and I'll tell 
you. First we'll dress the soldier ac- 
cording to the season. Then we'll at- 
tach his combat pack suspenders to 
his pistol belt and have him put that 
on. Next we'll attach the intrenching 
tool, canteen, cup and cover, first aid 
pouch and packet, bayonet and the 
poncho. 

You think the poncho is really es- 
sential? 

You bet! Don't forget, in the atom- 
ic age the poncho serves another pur- 
pose besides keeping the rain off your 
back. So, to go on, we'll add the hel- 
met, gas mask, weapon, and bando- 
leers of ammo, and that’s it. 

What about the sleeping bag? 

We're going to make a bed roll for 
each soldier. And we’re going to add 
a little more than might be abso- 
lutely essential, just to allow for flexi- 
bility. We'll use the shelter half as an 
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1951. In Korea he served with the 15th Infantry, 3d Division, as platoon leader 
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and tank company commander with the 511th Airborne Infantry Regiment, 1 1th 
Airborne Division, and with the 19th Infantry as a company commander, §3 
and S4. He has attended the Basic, the Airborne and the Advanced Courses 
at USAIS. Captain Zuver is now an ROTC Instructor at the University of Oregon, 
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envelope. 

OK, let’s have it. 

First, lay a shelter half out flat and 
fold the triangle ends in. Fold a 
blanket in half along its long axis and 
place it in the center along the long 
axis of the shelter half. Lay the air 
mattress on top of the blanket, and 
the sleeping bag on top of the air 
mattress. Inclose one or two changes 
of socks and underwear, a towel, and 
the toilet articles. If it’s a seasonal 
transition period, add the field jacket 
liner and trouser liner. 

Wait—if these liners are in this 
bed roll, what do you do if it turns 
cold and the soldier needs them, and 
the bed roll isn’t available? 

I intend to deliver the bed rolls at 
times when the soldier has stopped 
long enough to be able to use them. 
After all, if he’s moving, he’ll stay 
warm. It’s when he stops that he adds 
layers of clothing. For this same rea- 
son, I can even squeeze in the “Mick- 
ey Mouse” boots. So what have we 
got —a fast-moving soldier, lightly 
dressed; a soldier consolidating on the 
objective for the night, adding liners 
to his clothing and putting on his 
Mickeys. May I continue? 

Be my guest. 

Next, I’m going to add the tent 
pole and pins to the bed roll— 

Aw, now, let’s hold it right there. 
We're getting too fancy now. You 
going to form for shelter tents to the 
left of the FEBA? 

No—but suppose we were in a for- 
ward assembly area. We'd have shel- 
ter. 

You’d also have your duffel bags. 
You could get your shelter halves 
out of them. 

You might, but it would mean a 
lot of unloading, searching and re- 
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loading. I’m trying to eliminate going 
into the duffel bag except on rare oc- 
casions. I’ve got a good reason and 
I'll explain later. Besides, these few 
extra items don’t increase the size ap- 
preciably, and weight won't matter 
because we don't intend for the sol- 
dier to carry the bed roll. 

OK, what next? 

That’s all. Now we roll it by fold- 
ing in the long sides to the width of 
two tent pole sections, and rolling the 
roll along its long axis. Then secure 
the roll with the GP strap or the tent 
rope; it should be just over one foot 
in diameter. If it needs waterproofing, 
place it inside the waterproof bag and 
tie it as a roll. 

I just thought of something. What 
about the mess kit? 

Put it in the duffel bag, Fred. 

You going to feed the troops C 
rations all the time? 

Nope —I'll use trays. Yeah, ! 
know, it’s not exactly kosher, but no 
one ever holds you to mess kits. 
They're too awkward and too bulky 
to carry back and forth from the 
kitchen to the line. Besides, in peace- 
time the soldier wants his own mess 
kit back. In combat, if you can't get 
trays, well, then you'll have to use 
mess kits. But what did the troops 
use in Korea? From what I saw, all 
units had trays. 

Fine. Now, let’s go back to the bed 
roll and duffel bag. How do we load 
and use the equipment? 

Fred, it will take one deuce and 4 
half with trailer to carry it all. Al 
duffel bags will fit on the truck. If 
personnel who ride in company oF 
ganic vehicles load their bed rolls on 
these vehicles, then the rest of the 
bed rolls will fit on the ton and a half 
trailer. Now, as to how we use them 
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... In the attack, bed rolls would 
be brought up whenever consolida- 
tion took place, and there was suffi- 
cient time for troops to clean up and 
deep. They would be picked up prior 
to continuation of the attack. In the 
defense, they would be delivered and 
left on position until a move were 
made. 

Looks like you don’t gain a thing 
wing the bed roll system in defense. 

You don’t, Fred. A combat pack 
with horseshoe roll would be almost 
as good. It’s in attack and retrograde 
actions, actions where you'll have to 
move fast, that you gain. If you plan 
on moving back, it’s a simple matter 
fo pick up the bed rolls ahead of 
ime and get them to the rear. If you 
have to move off position rapidly, 
you can carry the bed rolls off. If 
your rear were overrun, all you would 
lose would be your duffel bags. You 
would at least have the essentials 
until a resupply could be made. 

It's just a little difficult for me to 
picture a soldier pulling off a posi- 
tion with a bed roll under his arm, 
Cuz. Mind elaborating a little? 

Well, first, if you had, say, half an 
hour’s warning, you could roll the bed 


roll a little differently and carry it off. 

How’s that? 

Roll it along the short axis. Make 
a big horse shoe out of it and tie the 
open ends. Throw it over your shoul- 
der. 

Why, you'll look like a soldier 
fresh out of the Spanish-American 
War. They'll laugh you off the line. 
And the battle group commander will 
probably have something to say about 
it, too. 

It’s been done; *they’ve been 
laughed at, and there’s not too much 
the battle group commander can do. 
Remember, Fred, there’s no _ policy 
on how to load or carry clothing and 
equipment. You’re the guy who de- 
cides. Any arbitrary SOP higher than 
yours, if one exists, relieves you of 
explanations. 

But suppose you didn’t have as 
long a warning? Suppose it were 
rolled as you stated earlier. 

In this case, just place your hands 
inside the roll as though it were a 
muff, and pull the edges of the shelter 
half out. Tie each end with the rope 
or the GP strap and sling it over your 
shoulder. It would look something 
like you were carrying a mail bag. 
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Well, I guess we’ve about elim- 
inated the need for going into the 
duffel bag very often, haven’t we? 

Yes, we have. And for good rea- 
son. Since the company has to rely 
on getting a baggage truck from an 
outside source, there may come that 
time when the outside source won't 
produce. Now, if the duffel bags are 
well to the rear, there’s no sweat. If - 
you move into a position where you 
can enjoy a few days rest, you won't 
have to wait for the duffel bags to 
be brought up. You’ve got your im- 
mediate needs, including tents. 

Looks like we’ve covered every- 
thing except getting the bed rolls to 
the platoons. 

Not too difficult, Fred. You could 
make delivery at the same time a 
meal were being fed, using one com- 
pany % ton vehicle per platoon. 
Pickup would be the same. By proper 
scheduling of ammo _ runs, this 
wouldn’t be difficult. When the com- 
pany baggage is on the ground in the 
trains area, the #4 tons could com- 
bine an ammo run with a bed roll 
pickup or delivery. If the situation 
allowed, and the company baggage 
were on a vehicle, the vehicle could 
be kept at the company distribution 
point where the 3% tons could make 
pickup or delivery. 

Boy, I'll bet the weapons platoon 
leader won’t like all this extra use 
of his vehicles. 

Of course he won't. But he’ll have 
to live with it. Once those vehicles 
dump the mortars and crews, they 
don’t do anyone any good parked. 
They’re on the move for chow, am- 
mo, what have you, and it takes good 
coordination to use them effectively. 

Yes, it does... 

Wait a minute—I’ve got you fig- 
ured out. I’ve just been talking to 
my— 

Sure. But it’s time for another at- 
tack now. Do it the easy way this 
time. 


I will, I will. 

Hey, Top! Get all the platoon lead- 
ers and platoon sergeants over here. 
We’re going to take this hill again— 
my way. That’s right—my way. 
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When ground weapons bog down, 


armed helicopters could do the job— 


if we had them. 


WHERE ARE 


OUR SHOOTING = sais, 


COPTERS? 


HE helicopter can survive on the 
battlefield. The French proved 
it in Algeria, where for three years 
helicopters served as aerial weap- 
ons platforms engaging in combat 
operations against the rebel army. 
During this time, the helicopters 
were subjected to a substantial vol- 
ume of small arms fire. Frequently 
they were hit, but they went right 
on fighting. Often, it was French in- 
genuity which kept them in the air. 
Hits on rotor blades were temporarily 
covered with tape. Self-sealing gas 
tanks helped greatly in reducing 
losses. But eye-witness accounts of 
aerial firepower operations in Algeria 
are unanimous in reporting that the 
helicopter could and did survive on 
the battlefield when skillfully em- 
ployed. 
In this country, the Army Aviation 
School at Fort Rucker, Alabama, 
has conducted extensive experiments 
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which prove that the mounting of 
weapons on helicopters is, despite 
some drawbacks, practical. Despite 
this fact, no positive steps appear to 
have been taken to implement such 
a program. That is most unfortunate, 
for on the battlefields of a future 
conflict, troops and equipment will 
probably be widely dispersed. Fire- 
power which depends upon ground 
mobility to move from one location 
to another will not give a commander 
the responsiveness, speed and flexi- 
bility he needs to cover a large area 
adequately. 

The solution to the problem is air- 
mobile firepower in the form of weap- 
ons mounted on helicopters. Weapons 
so mounted could be employed 
quickly to influence a critical situ- 
ation at any part of the battle area. 
Further, such airborne fire support 
has many other unique advantages 
which, if properly used, will serve 





by Maj Owen R. Grogan 


the Infantry well. For example, the 
aerial weapons system can cover gaps 
created by threat of nuclear attack. 
It can strike targets which are inac- 
cessible to present ground weapons. 
Enemy tactics which rely on armor 
or upon numerical superiority will 
merely result in lucrative targets for 
the aerial fire system, which can 
provide suppressive fires to kill the 
enemy and destroy his equipment. 
It should be noted that the “shoot- 
ing ’copters” aerial fire support sys- 
tem is intended to supplement ground 
fire, not to replace the fighter-bomber 
type of aerial support. The helicop- 
ter’s mission will be to provide sup- 
pressive fires and to act as an aug- 
mentation to ground weapons. Cur- 
rently, weapons employed in aerial 
support include, but are not limited 
to, machine guns, rockets, and anti 
tank guided missiles. It is hoped that 
in the future, there will be weapons 
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and aircraft specifically designed for 
such missions. 

Since the aerial weapons system 
js expensive and is demanding of 
great skill and courage from the 
pilots and crews, its application 
should be restricted to high priority 
targets. In approaching such targets, 
pilots must exercise caution, attack- 
ing the enemy from a concealed posi- 
tion. They will fly as low as possible 
during movement to the attack posi- 
tion, following ground contours which 
offer the best cover and concealment. 
Arriving at the target, they will 
quickly lift, fire and drop back out 
of sight. If required to fire again, 
they will reappear, but in a different 
fring position. Throughout the at- 
tack, the pilots will be in direct 
communication with the ground com- 
mander, assuring coordination with 
the ground weapons system. 

In using helicopters to supplement 
his firepower, the ground commander 
must keep several factors in mind if 
he is to employ this aerial weapon 
without prohibitive losses. First, tar- 
gets must be chosen carefully so that 
they are amenable to the “hit and 
hide” maneuver of the attacking heli- 
copters. In this respect, terrain must 
also be studied carefully, even though 
the helicopters will be moving 
through the air. A final vital consid- 
eration is the enemy’s air-defense 
capability. Sendirig helicopters against 
a strong air defense would be suici- 
dal. Any weapon has its limitations, 
and the armed helicopter is no excep- 
tion. In spite of its limitations, 
however, there will be many occa- 
sions when the ground commander 
could successfully employ the heli- 
copter for fire support—could, that 
is, if the Army had any “shooting 
‘copters.” The sad fact is that it does 
not, for as I have indicated, “no posi- 
live steps appear to have been taken 
to implement . . . a program (of 
helicopter fire support) .” 

In one way, perhaps, this situa- 
tion is fortunate, for it affords the 
Army an opportunity to develop an 
aerial vehicle with an _ integrated 
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weapons system designed to locate 
and destroy enemy targets. But even 
if such a vehicle were under consid- 
eration, it might take years to get 
off of the drawing board into the 
sky. In the meantime, we need the 
increased mobility of firepower of- 
fered by the employment of helicop- 
ters in an aerial fire support system. 

To meet this need for the time 
being, we should mount present 
weapons on our aircraft, by field ex- 
pedient methods, with the least pos- 
sible delay. We should standardize 
and develop kits, uniform mounting 
devices, and sighting equipment for 
present and future weapons. Kits 
developed should, so far as possible, 
be universal to all appropriate weap- 
ons and to all aircraft in Army in- 
ventory. We must develop a simple 
aiming system applicable to as many 
weapons as possible, and a sighting 
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system to link the armed aircraft 
accurately with a point target. All of 
these programs should be imple- 
mented simultaneously and imme- 
diately in order that we gain, as soon 
as possible, vitally needed training 
experience prior to actual combat 
use of such a system. 

The time for initiating these pro- 
grams is now. We have already hesi- 
tated too long. The French in Algeria 
have proved that the helicopter can 
survive on the battlefield. The Army 
Aviation Schoci has confirmed heli- 
copters’ usefulness as a powerful 
supplement to ground weapons. Army 
Training Circular 20-1 authorizes 
the use of aerial fire support in sev- 
eral types of missions. We finally 
have the authority to proceed. What 
we need now is the means to use that 
authority. Where are our shooting 
copters? 





to our aircraft by field expedient 
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This department provides important information on poli- 
cies and personnel actions which affect your Infantry career. 
Material for Active Army officers is furnished by Infantry 
Officers Division, OAD, DCSPER, DA. Information for 
USAR officers and enlisted Infantrymen is obtained from 
other Department of the Army agencies. 











FROM. INFANTRY OFFICERS DIVISION 





HOW IMPORTANT IS YOUR SCHOOL RECORD? 

Inasmuch as it is early in the academic year, it is 
appropriate to reflect for a moment on the matter of 
military education and its importance. 

Many officers have asked the question, “Just how im- 
portant is my military school record?” There are some 
who feel that “since the class standing doesn’t really 
matter,” a feeling of relaxation and limited application 
or participation is an appropriate school attitude. The 
hard, cold facts are that anything having to do with your 
record is extremely important. Your Academic Report, 
in effect, takes the place of your Efficiency Report for 
the period you are in school and becomes a part of your 
permanent record. 

Our greatest military leaders are those who not only 
have proven themselves in varied assignments, but also 
have graduated from our senior service schools. Selection 
to attend these schools is a tremendous career advantage 
and opens the gate to assignments of greater responsi- 
bility. 

Your Army career is largely dependent on your over- 
all record, and your success or failure while engaged in 
academic pursuits is a permanent part of this record. 


EFFECT OF STABILIZED TOURS ON SCHOOL 
SELECTION 
Officers often express concern about the effect of 





stabilized or long'tour overseas assignments on their 
availability for schooling. 

In explanation, each assignment is carefully planned 
by Infantry Officers Division to ensure that it will not 
interfere with an officer’s service schooling. In some 
cases, however, military necessity will require that an 
officer be assigned duty which will delay his attendance 
at a service school for one or more years. For example, 
if an officer is selected for a Command and General 
Staff College level school in his last year of eligibility 
and his assignment precludes attendance, he is notified 
by a letter of his deferred principal status and the fact 
that he will attend when next available. 

Those officers in their last year of eligibility selected 
for War College level schools will attend regardless of 
tour status. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF SCHOOL LISTS 

The target dates for announcement of school lists are 
as follows: 

School DA Announce- 
Starting Date Course Title ment Date 





Sep 61 Infantry Officer Career Course Jan 61 
Aug 61 Regular Command & General _Late Dec 60 


Staff College 
Jan 61 Associate Command & General Oct 60 
Staff College 
Feb 61 Armed Forces Staff College Late Aug 60 
Aug 61 War College Dec 60 
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AVAILABILITY CRITERIA FOR IOCC, CGSC, AFSC, 
AND WAR COLLEGE CONSIDERATION 

In the past, a minimum of 12 months on station in 
non-stabilized assignments was required to permit con- 
sideration for Infantry Officer Career Course, Command 
and General Staff College, Armed Forces Staff College, 
and War College attendance. 

Recent DA policy now precludes consideration of 
those officers who would have had less than 24 months 
on station as of the school starting date. Thus, a number 
of Infantry officers who would have been considered for 
school attendance in August 1961 are now programmed 
for consideration in August 1962 or later. Exceptions or 
waivers have been very rare. 


ARMY AVIATION TRAINING 

With continued emphasis on modernization of the 
Army and with the increased reliance on Army Aviation 
to improve mobility, the Army Aviation Officer Career 
Program described in AR 600-105 offers excellent career 
opportunities to junior officers in this growing field. 
Eligible officers who are interested may apply under the 
provisions of AR 611-110. 


LANGUAGE TRAINING 
The world-wide commitments of the United States and 
the deployment of Army personnel in over 80 foreign 
countries emphasize the growing importance of foreign 
language training for the Infantry officer. Evidence of 
the importance the Army attaches to language qualifica- 
tion, and the emphasis which the Chief of Staff places 
on it, is contained in the following extract from a recent 
speech by General Lemnitzer, now CJCS: 
“I should like to say a few words concern- 
ing the matter of language. The language of 
any country is an important key to its cul- 
ture. Added to this consideration are the ob- 
vious advantages deriving from knowledge of 
the language of a country in achieving closer 
cooperation and more complete understand- 
ing when dealing with its officials and private 
citizens. Consequently, the Army has placed 
great emphasis on the study of foreign lan- 
guages by its personnel.” 
Infantry officers may apply for attendance at the 
Army Language School, Presidio of Monterey, Califor- 
tia, under the provisions of AR 611-82. 


FINAL SEMESTER PLAN 

Recent DA action permits Infantry Division to select 
a greater number of qualified officers for Final Semester 
Plan training. To provide greater flexibility for selection, 
the officer should ensure that his application and college 
ktter of acceptance specify at least two acceptable pe- 
tiods of attendance. The applications should be submit- 
ed through channels so as to reach Infantry Officers 
Division at least four to six months in advance of desired 
attendance date. 


The first step in determining eligibility is to obtain a 
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college evaluation of all previous college work, to include 
USAFI, correspondence and extension courses, military 
service schools, and military service. Any accredited col- 
lege or university may be attended under the Final 
Semester Plan, providing the degree requirements can be 
completed within a regular semester or two quarters (in 
certain circumstances, a summer session may be added). 

The Final Semester Plan also provides for training 
time to obtain a degree at the graduate level. A recent 
change now authorizes a limited number of officers, who 
have only the thesis to research and write, to complete 
this requirement under this program. 

The Army’s goal is a college degree for all commis- 
sioned officers. Therefore, officers who do not possess at 
least a baccalaureate degree should contact a college or 
university as soon as possible to determine their status 
of eligibility. Eligibility requirements and procedures for 
submission of applications for the Final Semester Plan 
are found in paragraph llc, AR 621-5. 

FOREIGN AREA SPECIALIST TRAINING 

Training for Foreign Area Specialization is outlined 
in AR 350-23. Several new world areas have been added 
to the program. The list now includes the following 
languages and areas in which training will be conducted: 
Arabic, Chinese, Greek, Hindi, Japanese, Persian, Rus- 
sian, Turkish and Urdu; Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, 
Mexico, Thailand and Vietnam. Training phases include 
the following: language training (six to twelve months), 
university study (one year), overseas area training (two 
years). Eligibility requirements and application proce- 
dures are listed in paragraphs 3 and 4, AR 350-23. 

Applications may be submitted to Infantry Officers 
Division at any time; however, officers can be accepted 
only after the eligibility requirements are met and the 
Career Course (Advanced Course) has been completed. 
See The FAST Program by Capt Roy R. Severin in 
this issue—page 66. 

BRANCH TRANSFERS 

Infantry Officers Division has been asked whether an 
officer who is physically disqualified for Infantry should 
transfer to another branch. The answer to this must be 
qualified; although there are numerous branch immaterial 
assignments which are filled by Infantry officers and 
could be performed by an officer with certain physical 
limitations, it may be well to consider a branch transfer. 
Certain of the technical and administrative services can 
completely utilize an officer who is limited in a combat 
arm. However, the individual should carefully consider 
how his military and civilian education or experience 
qualifies him for the branch under consideration prior 
to making application. As a general rule, the gaining 
branch, prior to accepting an officer for transfer, is 
desirous of an indicated or demonstrated aptitude for 
the specialities involved in their career pattern. 

WHERE ARE WE NOW? 

Perhaps a note of explanation as to proper agency 

titles is in order. There is sometimes confusion as to the 
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exact nomenclature of the various elements of OAD since 
their move from TAGO to ODCSPER. Below are listed 
some agencies and changes showing old and new desig- 
nations: 


OLD 
1. Chief, Officers Assignment 


Division 
2. Officers Assignment Division 
3. Chief, Infantry Branch 
NEW 
1. Director of Officers Assignments 


2. Officers Assignment Directorate 
3. Chief, Infantry Officers Division 


PCS AND TDY RULINGS 
The Army has further curtailed permanent change of 
station (PCS) moves due to budgetary limitations for 
Fiscal Year 1961. As a result, this will mean less fre- 
quent moves between stations within the United States 
for both officers and enlisted men. 

Until recently, officers and enlisted men were limited 
to one PCS a fiscal year. Under the new ruling, officer 
reassignments within the continental United States “will 
be allowed only to meet certain requirements.” Enlisted 
men “will not be moved from one station to another 
within the continental United States in less than 18 
months, except those undergoing initial basic and ad- 
vanced individual training.” 

The Army also clamped down on temporary duty 
travel (TDY) in conjunction with PCS. Effective in 
August 60, such TDY was reduced from a maximum 
of seven days to one. This does not preclude TDY for 
the purpose of schooling, the Army said. 

Also curtailed on 1 August was the utilization of 
commercial sea and air transportation except to those 
overseas not adequately served by the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service (MSTS) and the Military Air Transport 
Service (MATS). 


NEW POLICY FOR RESERVISTS 

The Department of the Army recently announced 
that Reservists who on and after 30 September 1960 
complete 20 years or more of active duty and are retired 
under Title II, Public Law 810, will be placed in the 
Retired Reserve. 

Pending the full implementation of this policy in the 
field, those persons already retired under Title II, PL 
810, will not be ordered to active duty for training. 





ENLISTED CAREER INFORMATION 


P-2 PROFICIENCY RATINGS 
The Army has moved to put some 7000 enlisted per- 
sonnel in P-2 proficiency pay status by the end of this 
fiscal year, June 30, 1961. The P-2 pro-pay is $60 per 
month. 
The number of P-2 ratings by MOS will be estab- 


lished by Department of the Army. These advanced 
ratings will be awarded in MOSs that are most critical 
to Army requirements as determined by training time, 
reenlistment rates and shortages of qualified personnel, 
MOSs authorized P-2 payments and awards of P-2 rat. 
ings will be announced on a monthly basis until year-end 
objectives are reached. Award of P-2 ratings will depend 
proficiency scores under the Enlisted Evaluation System, 

Evaluation of enlisted personnel for proficiency pur- 
poses under the Enlisted Evaluation System will continue 
as scheduled Mandatory testing of all eligible individuals 
is reemphasized inasmuch as awards of P-1 and P-2 
proficiency ratings are both based on the same evaluation 
period. 

Unit commanders have the authority to award P-2 
proficiency ratings to individuals who have held a P-j 
rating continuously since January 1960 and who are 
assigned and utilized in accordance with paragraph 9b, 
AR 611-208. Unit commanders retain the authority to 
withhold or to award P-2 proficiency ratings. 

Personnel in the following MOSs are eligible for 
award of P-2 proficiency ratings: 988.1, 988.2, 988.7, 
P-2 payments will be announced monthly. Retroactive 
payments are not authorized. 


SPEED UP IN PROMOTIONS 
The Army anticipates that enlisted promotions will be 


speeded up over the next few years. In a recent Army 
announcement it was stated that there “certainly will be 
more advancements in pay grades E4 and ES.” 

Personnel authorities based these optimistic predic- 
tions on the fact that a number of senior grade enlisted 
men will be retired in the coming years. 

The Army reiterated that the number of EM in NCO 
or Specialist grades cannot exceed authorized ceilings and 
emphasized to enlisted men that they should understand 
these two cardinal promotion policies: first, that the or- 
ganization commander has final authority to select per- 
sonnel for promotions; secondly, that the senior man in 
grade is to be »romoted if all other considerations are 
equal. 

Although the personnel program is complicated by the 
large number of people affected, personnel authorities 
are constantly studying procedures in order to ensure an 
equitable, efficient system. To give soldiers a comparfa- 
tive basis for estimating the current average time in 
service at time of promotion, the Army has published 
the following table: 

Average 
Time-in-Service 


To Grade At Time of Promotion 
E4 18 months 
ES 3 years 
E6 10% years 
E7 14 years 
E8 17 years 
E9 19 years 
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PRO-PAY 


Questions and Answers 


by Capt Robert, A. Sullivan 


HE Enlisted Evaluation System (Pro-Pay) has been 
T in operation since January 1959. All of the Infantry 
MOSs (111, 112, 113, 115, and 311) have been tested, 
and all personnel who have qualified are currently draw- 
ing pro-pay. Still there remain many questions concern- 
ing the system. 

Here are some of the typical questions asked about 
the system. The answers are furnished in a brief, authori- 
tative manner.’ 

Q@. Are proficiency test results going to be utilized 
for personnel actions other than pro-pay in the future? 

A. Yes. Department of the Army has recently an- 
nounced that the results of the proficiency tests will be 
used to determine if a soldier is actually qualified in 
his MOS. Further, if required, classification and reclassi- 
fication will be based on these results. It is conceivable 
that promotion may be based partly on proficiency test 
results in the future. 

Q@. Is there any indication of how the new facets 
of the program will be implemented? 

A. Department of the Army has not officially re- 
leased the particulars of the new implications. It is 
expected that a cut-off score will be established for each 
4digit MOS above which a soldier must score to be 
considered qualified in his MOS. If this score is not 
attained on the first test, he will be required to appear 
before a classification board. It is anticipated that the 
board will be authorized to recommend one of three 
personnel actions: 

(1) Retraining and reclassification to another MOS 
appropriate to the soldier’s current pay grade. This may 
be a shortage MOS. 

(2) Reclassification to a lower skill level for 1 year 
until retesting is accomplished under the system. 

(3) Retention in the current MOS and skill level for 
| year until annual retesting is accomplished. 


! Sullivan and Gause, Preparing for the 


MOS Proficiency Test, Stackpole 
Publishing Co., 1960. 
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Personnel failing to attain a qualifying score on the 
second evaluation may be reclassified to another skill 
level or MOS and reduced, if necessary, to a pay grade 
appropriate to the new skill level. 

Q@. Will the determination of whether or not a soldier 
is “Qualified in his MOS” be based solely on his pro- 
ficiency test score? 

A. No. The Commander’s Evaluation Report plus 
the Proficiency Test Score will provide the basis for 
this determination. If the combined score of the CER 
and the test meets the minimum established qualifying 
score, the soldier will be considered qualified in his 
primary MOS. It’s as simple as that. 

Q@. Will the “pro-pay” cut-off score and the “MOS 
Qualification” cut-off score be the same? 

A. No. The cut-off established for pro-pay will not 
affect the score established for qualification. Hence, a 
soldier may be considered qualified in his MOS and 
still not qualify for pro-pay. Although not definitely 
established, it is expected that MOS experts will deter- 
mine the qualification cut-off scores based on the test 
questions and the job requirements of the MOS as shown 
in AR 611-201. 

Q. If a soldier transfers to a new unit, how will 
they know whether he is considered qualified in his 
MOS? 

A. It is expected that an entry will be made on the 
Form 20 to the effect that the soldier has a qualified or 
verified primary MOS. This system of identification will 
help unit personnel officers and commanders to deter- 
mine, by screening records, those men in their unit who 
are actually qualified in their MOS. 

Q@. What are the advantages to the soldier of this 
new concept? 

A. Skill level digits will be brought into line with 
pay grade, and overclassification will be reduced. The 
alignment of pay grade with primary MOS will insure 





that personnel possess the rank required for proper 
utilization. It will also permit individuals to compete 
for pro-pay on a more equitable basis and will identify 
individuals best qualified for selection for career pro- 
grams. 

Q@. Can a soldier who is not enlisted in the Regular 
Army qualify for pro-pay? 

A. Ifa soldier is serving on active duty in other than 
a Regular Army enlistment, and meets the other eligi- 
bility criteria, his commander may recommend him for 
proficiency testing. However, before award of pro-pay, 
the soldier must enlist in the Regular Army. 

Q@. What is the Commander’s Evaluation Report, 
and what effect does it have on the overall proficiency 
score? 

A. When a soldier takes a proficiency test, he re- 
veals what he knows. But there remain some unanswered 
questions. For example: How effective is the soldier on 
the job? How does he perform under varying conditions? 
What is his attitude? 

The CER is used to answer these questions. It is a 
direct method of judging a soldier’s performance on the 
job, and is completed by a soldier’s immediate superior. 
Although the relative value of proficiency score and the 
CER is not announced by DA, it is assumed that with a 
poor report, it is almost impossible to qualify for pro-pay. 

Q@. Does a unit commander have the authority to 
recommend withdrawal of pro-pay? 

A. Yes. The Enlisted Evaluation System was care- 
fully designed not to usurp the prerogatives of the 
commander. Retention of pro-pay is contingent on the 
maintenance of proficiency and outstanding efficiency. 
If a soldier does not maintain this proficiency, a recom- 
mendation for withdrawal of pro-pay may be initiated 
by the unit commander. However, withdrawal or with- 
holding of pro-pay by commanders for disciplinary rea- 
sons as a substitute for action under UCMJ is not the 
intent of the system. 

Q. If a soldier does not qualify for pro-pay, should 
it be assumed he has failed the test? 

A. No. This is a misconception of many officers and 
enlisted personnel in the field. The proficiency test is 
not a “pass” and “fail” test under present concepts. 
Award of pro-pay in a particular 4-digit MOS is based 
on the criticality of the MOS expressed in percent. This 





percent is applied to the current authorized strength of 
an MOS to determine the number of pro-payments auth. 
orized. DA establishes this criticality based on the time 
it takes to train a soldier in the MOS and on the current 
reenlistment rate in the MOS. A soldier may score wel 
on the test and still not qualify for pro-pay because of 
the low criticality of his MOS. 

Q@. Who establishes the cut-off score for pro-pay. 
ments? 

A. DA establishes the cut-off score for each 4-digit 
MOS based on test results, MOS criticality, authorized 
strength of the MOS, and current budgetary limitations, 

Q@. Can an enlisted man who meets all testing quali- 
fications refuse to take the proficiency test developed for 
his MOS? 

A. No. If a soldier meets the qualifications showy 
in par. 4, AR 611-208, he is required to take the tes 
developed for his 4-digit primary MOS. However, under 
current regulations, he may refuse the award of pro-pay, 

Q. What is the schedule for Infantry MOS Testing 
for the remainder of 1960 and calendar year 1961? 

A. MOS 311, Infantry Communications Specialist, 
is scheduled for testing in November 1960. 

MOS 113, Infantry Operations and Intelligence Spe- 
cialist, is scheduled for February 1961. 

MOS 112 and 115 are scheduled for May 1961. 

MOS 111 is scheduled for August 1961. 

Q@. Are the proficiency test questions evaluated for 
possible improvement after the test has been adminis- 
tered? 

A. Yes. Each test question is analyzed for possible 
improvement based on how it performed during testing 
The Enlisted Evaluation Center, in conjunction with the 
service school responsible for the test question, performs 
this very extensive evaluation. A thorough analysis of 
each question is conducted at the Evaluation Center by 
automatic data processing machines. The question i 
revised or replaced as required to meet the testing stand- 
ards in subsequent tests. 

Q@. Have the proficiency tests revealed a common 
lack of knowledge in any Infantry subject? 

A. Yes. Those questions which seem to be missed the 
most often deal with current tactical concepts at battle 
group level, new weapons and the effects of nuclear 
weapons. 
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the University of South Dakota in 1952. He completed the Basic Infantry Office 
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neer Battalion at Fort Leonard Wood, Captain Sullivan served as a company com 
mander and staff officer with the Sth Cavalry Regiment, Ist Cavalry Division, # 
Korea and Japan from 1953 through 1955. Upon his return from the Far East 
he was assistant PMST at Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Among 
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and Mountaineering Courses. At the present time he is chief, Army Trainifg 
Program Branch, Editorial and Pictorial Office, the Infantry School. 
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PRELUDE 


The rifleman’s sequence 
is the foundation 


for success on the battlefield. 


Not only does it now develop 

the individual confidence and 
aggressiveness necessary on the dis- 
persed battlefield of today, but it also 
gives a sense of esprit and teamwork 
unequaled since the mounted Infan- 
tty scouting forays of a century ago. 
However, battle drill is not a pana- 
cea Or a magically easy approach to 
squad offensive tactics. The basic 
foundation must still be there. Until 
the fundamentals of speed, teamwork, 
firepower and control are all second 
nature to the rifleman, the squad is 
not fully effective and the individual 
can be neither confident nor aggres- 
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TO BATTLE DRILL 


by Ist Lt Epwin W. MARrTIN Jr. 


sive when he first meets enemy fire. 

One method of building and mas- 
tering these fundamentals is by train- 
ing Infantrymen in the use of a tech- 
nique known as the rifleman’s se- 
quence. By definition, the rifleman’s 
sequence is everything a rifleman does 
from the time he begins one rush for- 
ward to a new position until he jumps 
to his feet again for his next advance. 
By training the rifleman to perform 
this service correctly by habit, the 
squad leader can build the charging 
confidence that causes a man te close 
with the enemy and destroy him. 
Again, it is the basic foundation we 
are working on. 















Troop leaders of the 24th Infantry 
Division in Germany worked on this 
problem and developed four simple 
exercises—which will be outlined 
here—to put punch and drive into 
the rifleman’s sequence. It was found 
that once these exercises were mas- 
tered by each rifleman and fire team, 
the squads exhibited a much more 
spirited effort in learning the more 
complex battle drill maneuvers. The 
results were so productive that other 
units may find the techniques of use 
in their training. 

Essentially, here’s how the exer- 
cises are run: 

When the exercises are presented, 
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each one must be enthusiastically 
demonstrated and explained; empha- 
sis is placed on enthusiasm since the 
instructor and demonstrators are sell- 
ing the importance of drive. One oth- 
er basic rule always applies: Instruc- 
tion and practice in battle drill, as 
in all combat skills, must be presented 
on as low a leve! as possible. A fire 
team leader must train his own team 
members, and a squad leader must 
train his fire team leaders. In addi- 
tion, before any work begins in train- 
ing in the rifleman’s sequence, each 
rifleman should review these basic 
Infantry skills: selecting a covered 
position, rushing, taking advantage of 
terrain, slamming into a firing posi- 
tion and selecting targets. 
fp FIRST exercise is designed to 
teach speed and teamwork. Two 
men move by alternating rushes to a 
selected objective. At the instant 
when the first man hits the ground 
and opens simulated fire, his buddy 
automatically and without hesitation 
jumps up to rush (Figure 1). When 
the second man hits his firing position 
and begins simulating fire, the first 
man, without any spoken command, 
rushes. The manner of movement for 
the automatic rifleman is the same 
as for any other rifleman. Later, the 
exercise can be done by a fire team: 
first, with one rifleman at 2 time rush- 
ing (each member moving after an- 
other designated rifleman in either a 
piston pattern or right to left pat- 
tern); subsequently, this movement 
can be made simultaneously by pairs. 

When pairs are training, they may 
rush by one of two patterns: inside 
pair, then outside pair; or, right pair, 
then left pair. The fire team leader 
should not be a part of any pattern. 
By varying his movements and mov- 
ing independently, he can confuse any 
enemy as to the order of movement. 
Moreover, the fire team leader must 
not call names to initiate the move- 
ment of men. Their moves must be 
automatic and unhesitating. 

For variation, one rifleman may be 
suddenly designated as a casualty. It 
is then the job of the others to realize 
the situation and continue the pattern 


Figure 1. 





As one rifleman ()) hits the ground and opens simulated fire, his buddy 


@) rushes forward until he can take up a firing position @ te cover the advance 
> of his teammate as he moves forward. 


without him. Because of the strenu- 
ous effort exnended in rushing, all 
squads, even tnose in the best physi- 
cal condition, will require breaks of 
from five to 15 minutes between every 
15 minutes of running exercise. 
2 SECOND exercise is designed to 
teach individual response to con- 
trol. At the start of this exercise 
every man must understand that 
whenever any leader must utilize 
voice or movement to attract any one 
man’s attention in order to pass him 
instructions, control is weakened. 





In this second drill, two men act 
as riflemen while a third acts as a 
team leader. The men follow the 
same procedure as in the first drill 
except that during each sequence 
each man must additionally look 
quickly at his fire team leader, who 
should be moving tactically, slightly 
behind the two men. The sequence 
runs as follows: rush, begin fire, look 
at the fire team leader, fire, and when 
the other rifleman has hit the ground 
and opened fire, rush again. When 
every man has developed the firm 





Figure 2. After rifleman ()) assumes the firing position, rifleman (2) bounds for- 
ward to a firing position. He is followed in turn by other members of the fire 
team who move forward in either a piston pattern or left-to-right pattern. 
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habit of looking at his fire team lead- 
et during each sequence, the drill 
may be run by complete fire teams, 
then by squads. 

At no time should control pass 
outside of the fire team, as when the 
far left man from the right fire team 
moves in response to the right man 
from the left team. This tends to take 
control away from the fire team lead- 
ers. And again, it is emphasized that 
the leader must not call names. He 
can control the pattern by direct con- 


tact with the two men nearest to him 


in the fire team, whether they are 
moving singly or by alternating pairs. 
In this battle drill there are three 
possible situations for the fire team: 
halted, as when acting as a base of 
fire for another fire team or squad; 
rushing, as pairs; and rushing, one 
man at a time. During this exercise, 
no one can be allowed to slow the 
speed of his rush or to delay during 
his sequence. Each man’s single- 
minded purpose must be to continue 
through to the objective, gaining 
maximum benefit from supporting 
weapons and shock action. 
THIRD exercise teaches move- 
ment control. The entire fire team 
will move as in the second exercise, 
except that each man will set his 
direction of movement (and relative 
position in the fire team) on direc- 
tions from the fire team leader (Fig- 
ure 2). The fire team leader will use 
hand signals only for abrupt shifts in 
direction, as when avoiding an ob- 
stacle or mined area. When the fire 
teams are later joined into a squad, 
the fire team leaders should practice 
looking at the squad leader between 
their rushes in order to guide their 
direction of movement on his. 


pen FOURTH and final drill of the 
sequence is designed to develop 
firepower. Where range facilities per- 
mit, it should be run with live fire. 
Initially, fire teams should remain in 
one place to practice rapid reloading. 
Men should be taught to fire shots 
in pairs, which will make them con- 
scious of the number of rounds left 
in a clip at any time. One rifleman 
should also be designated to mask 
the changing of AR magazines. He 
can practice holding his fire until he 
senses his teammate’s magazine is 
near exhaustion; then he begins firing 
rapidly while the magazine is changed. 

After stationary practice of these 
techniques, the fire teams should per- 
form the second exercise with the 
added objective of controlling clip 
ejection to avoid having the clip eject 
just before a teammate leaves the 
ground and needs fire support the 
most. The rifleman’s sequence for 
movement by pairs will now be: rush, 
fire two rounds (clip ejects), reload 
clip, glance at fire team leader, fire 
two rounds, rush, fire two rounds, 
glance at fire team leader, fire two 
rounds, rush, etc. When men are 
moving by a single-man pattern, a 
full clip may be fired, with ejection 
and reloading, during every move- 
ment. Although this may sound like 
a complicated sequence, with prac- 
tice, the actions become second na- 
ture to the men. 

When the fire teams are proficient 
in the above drills they are ready to 
begin practicing the squad maneuvers 
outlined in FM 7-10 (1959). Here 
again definite principles must be ob- 
served. No fire team should ever get 
beyond the control of the squad lead- 
er. Every maneuver must be simple, 
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understood by every man (loud oral 
commands may be necessary) and 
carried through to its conclusion. 
Once these basic maneuvers have 
been rehearsed, the squad assault 
course is an easy step away. 

As a result of these four simple 
drills, the squad should be displaying 
some of the cocky confidence and 
finesse of a crack infield in major 
league baseball—all a result of their 
newfound skill as a team. Moving 
and firing rapidly in patterns of pairs, 
the speed of the squad should now 
force the platoon leader observer, if 
he wants to keep up, to crank along 
in double time. 

Squad members should be so re- 
sponsive to control that the squad 
leader can change their direction as 
readily and soundlessly as if he were 
driving a truck. By other silent sig- 
nals, he can direct the team leaders 
to change single-man patterns to pat- 
terns with pairs moving or vice-versa. 

Infantry squads in the 24th Divi- 
sion took special pride in their 
“Groundpounders Rock and Roll,” 
and frequently challenged other teams 
to races, maneuvering through the 
chow area (just to show the cooks), 
practicing figure eights, or setting 
their own distance records. When a 
training drill results in this type of 
esprit, its value in preparing troops 
for combat cannot be overemphasized. 

For although it is well for the indi- 
vidual Infantryman to know the pat- 
terns of movement, in the end it is this 
esprit—this feeling of belonging to 
the team—which will cause him to 
rush forward in the face of enemy 
fire, to close with the enemy and de- 
stroy him. 
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puree a desperate foraging 
expedition to the 

during the station break, we return to 
our TV set where, following two com- 
mercials and a word from the alter- 
nate sponsor, the sound of gunfire 
signals the start of our favorite west- 
ern. 

It is a typical day in the dusty 
little western town of Leavenworth. 
From one end of town’s only street, 
the grim U.S. Marshal treads deter- 
minedly toward the saloon at the 
middle of the long row of wooden 
facades. At the other end of the 
street, the villain strides stealthily to- 
ward him. Suddenly, after an appro- 
priate exchange of insults, the villain 
draws his single-shot weapon and fires 
eight rounds in rapid succession. The 
marshal reacts quickly and also dis- 
charges a bevy of bullets. A cloud of 
dust obscures the scene. “Who got 
shot?” we naively ask ourselves. 

As the dust settles, we do not see 


refrigerator 
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the streets of Leavenworth. Instead, 
there appears a scene which took 
place weeks earlier. In it, we see the 
villain robbing a stagecoach and 
shooting the marshal’s brother; or, 
in more recent “adult” westerns, the 
villain is seen at the age of four, 
being rejected by his mother. In any 
event, we’re hooked. We have to find 
out who got shot, and how it all came 
to pass. Our curiosity will carry us 
through four commercials and 21 
minutes of bad acting, right up to the 
end when the dust settles and we 
make another dash to the refriger- 
ator. 

Often, in fiction, authors use the 
“flashback” to create interest. In the 
very first scene the hero is found in a 
situation sufficiently interesting to ex- 
cite our curiosity. In popular mys- 
tery novels, the corpse is often dis- 
covered on the first page, generally 
in the first paragraph, sometimes in 
the first sentence. Even in music, 
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composers often present the main 
theme or melody at the beginning of 
their composition and then proceed 
to variation, embellishment and de- 


tail. 
” pecangeeern of interest is the 
idea behind all such devices. 
Further, the application of these 
techniques is not limited to enter- 
tainment. In fact, their most signifi- 
cant use has been in the field of 
education. Pioneered by Pestalozzi in 
Europe and John Dewey in the 
United States, the idea is to arouse 
the students’ interest in a subject so 
that they want to learn the details. 
This concept is the foundation of 
“progressive education,” the philo- 
sophy which dominates the American 
school system. 

Even the Army has made some 
concessions to the idea of motivating 
students by obliquely attracting their 
interest to a subject. The training 
film on the use of a map and com- 
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pass, for example, does not begin 
with a list of teaching points about 
srid lines or an explanation of how 
iron ore deposits in the Hudson Bay 
region make the compass needle 
point north. Rather, it begins with a 
lost GI who wants to find his way 
back to camp. It continues his story 
throughout the film, skillfully work- 
ing in necessary “teaching points.” 

Yet, in one vitally important area, 
the Army is missing an opportunity 
to apply this proved educational 
technique. That area is the basic 
training program. In that program, as 
it now stands, the trainee spends 
weeks learning a tiresome, appar- 
ently pointless succession of details 
about tactics, weapons, map reading, 
and other subjects. Only late in his 
basic training does he have a chance 
to see how all the details fit in and 
thus realize the significance of the 
subjects. By then, it is too late. 

I contend that in basic training, the 
soldier shou!d “find the corpse” at 
once. After al!, the purpose of basic 
training is to prepare a soldier for 
combat; to inarch, use his weapons, 
fight and survive. We should give him 
a taste of this at the very beginning 
of basic training. The rest of the pro- 
gram should be “flashback,” in which 
details are related to this initial ad- 
venture which provides a frame of 
reference for all subsequent instruc- 
tion. 

3 IMPLEMENTING this program, 
we should reduce to two days the 


now compose the beginning of a re- 
cruit’s army service. Formal instruc- 
tion should be limited to the rudi- 
ments of close-order drill and mili- 
tary courtesy. After initiation of im- 
portant personnel records, issuance 
of weapons and clothing and admin- 
istrator of physical exams, the train- 
ees would be taken to the field to live, 
move and fight for three weeks, with- 
out benefit of roofs, beds, automo- 
biles, theaters, comic books and all 
of the other attempts by the Army to 
duplicate civilian conveniences. Com- 
pletely detached from civilian life, the 
trainees learn to do by doing, always 
with a pressing logical reason. They 
learn to clean a rifle because they 
have fired it and it is dirty; they dig 
a latrine because they need a latrine. 
Classes are held in the field. The 
countless man-hours now lost in 
transporting men from place to place 
would be saved by taking the instruc- 
tors to the men as they bivouac near 
appropriate training courses and 
ranges. 

For a schedule for the first two 
days in the field, which provides a 
picture of how this program would 
work, see Figure 1. 

So it would go for three weeks. 
Camps would be set up near im- 
proved training areas. Wheeled ve- 
hicles would be used only to move 
camping equipment, food and water. 
During this period, all subjects nor- 
mally taught in basic training would 
be covered—but not in a classroom, 





administrative preliminaries which isolated from reality. Rather, they 
FIRST DAY: SECOND DAY: 
0530 Reveille. 0530 Reveille, etc. 
0600 Hot breakfast in mess hall. 0730 Assemble at rifle range; watch de- 
0700 March three miles cross-country, monstration of expert marksman- 
with frequent breaks for rest and ship. 
instruction in terrain features, water 0800 Break; opportunity for informal 
discipline, first aid, etc. mingling with trained soldiers. 
1100 Noon meal: field rations. 0830 Instructions in range safety; firing 
1230 March one mile ross-country to of a clip of live rounds by each 
point adjacent to rifie range. There man. 
receive camping equipment. 0930 Introduction to rudimentary me- 
1400 Pitch tents, dig latrines, set up chanical training with weapon, 
headquarters tents, etc. especially proper cleaning. 
1700 Mess: heated field rations. 1100 Noon break: hot rations. 
1800 Sick call; mail call. 1230 Hike cross-country with rifle and 
1830 Free time for cleaning gear, etc. pack; athletics upor return. 
2100 Taps; sleep. 1700 Same as first day. 
EQUIPMENT: Field uniform with steel helmet; light field pack including toilet 


articles; one ration meal; entrenching tool; rifle. 


Figure 1 
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would be taught in their natural set- 
ting at the natural time to achieve 
maximum interest and motivation. 

You will notice that the last item 
on the schedule, sleep, completes 
what is, in effect, a round-the-clock 
program of planned activities. Sched- 
uling the entire 24 hours of the day 
would give uniformity of content con- 
trol to large blocks of time now left 
to the discretion—or whim—of per- 
sons not always qualified to direct 
the training and achieve the motiva- 
tion of recruits. 

URRENTLY, a recruit may look 

’ forward to several days of rela- 
tive idleness after being sworn into 
the Army. During this time, the pallid 
imitations of civilian life to which he 
is treated only serve, regretably, to 
remind him of his home. Activities 
consist of endless waiting in lines, 
signing of papers, and disagreeable 
chores reminiscent of punishment. In 
this atmosphere, the recruit easily 
forms a negative opinion of the 
Army. The Army’s attempts to pro- 
vide realistic training through a biv- 
ouac are too little and too late. A 
week is hardly sufficient time to ad- 
just to the conditions of outdoor life. 
Further, by the time bivouac comes, 
attitudes and habits are well-estab- 
lished. Not only that, most of the in- 
struction has fallen upon deaf ears, 
for it is psychologically unsound to 
wait until the end of a period of in- 
struction to make clear the signifi- 
cance of the subject matter being 
taught. 

Educational psychology has made 
great strides in recent years. Indeed, 
in the field of educational testing, the 
Army itself has made significant con- 
tributions to those advances; but the 
basic training program is one impor- 
tant area in which improvements can 
yet be made. Let’s allow the recruit 
to “find the corpse in the first para- 
graph” by adopting a program such 
as I have outlined. If we do, we may 
motivate our basic trainees to solve 
the mysteries of basic military sub- 
jects with a brilliance befitting the 
jazz-syncopated sleuths of television’s 
leading crime shows. 
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Soviet Land Mine Wartare 


by Mas LEon N. UTTER, USMC 


iy JUNE 1941, the survival of the Soviet Union hinged 
on stopping German armored advances by any and 
all available means. A way of doing this, borne of des- 
peration, was created, and in the years since that: crucial 
period, the Soviets have become masters in the employ- 
ment of that means: land mine warfare. 

Even today, certain characteristics of the Russians’ 
employment of mines can be traced to those times early 
in World War II. Initially, the Soviet Army had used 
standard patterns in laying minefields, their philosophies 
and doctrines on mine warfare being outgrowths of 
Anglo-American thoughts on the subject. In the desper- 
ate days of holding back the Germans, however, the need 
for speed and the use of inexperienced troops led to a 
practice which brought unexpected success. Instead of 
laying neat, systematic, recorded minefields, the Rus- 
sians “just put °em out.” The Germans began to come 
upon haphazard areas laden with mines. Not only were 
the patterns of the minefields varied, the mines them- 
selves were unpredictable. Even today the outstanding 
characteristic of Soviet mines is their almost total lack 
of safety devices. It was random fields of these mines 
which finally halted the German onslaught. This the 
Soviets never forgot. 

By the time the Red Army had regained the offensive, 
they had special Mobile Obstacle Units (POZ) of bat- 
talion size which were well organized and highly trained. 
It was only natural, therefore, that these units be em- 
ployed in offensive actions to install temporary defensive 
or protective minefields. 

Currently, Soviet land mine warfare doctrine embraces 
an extensive and quite varied use of mines. Usage ex- 
tends down to and includes the platoon level, where each 
strongpoint is completely surrounded by minefields in 
defensive situations. During the offense, the Soviet rifle 
regiment commander has three special Mobile Obstacle 
Units (POZ) attached, the strength of these units vary- 
ing from 25 to 30 men each. These units quickly seal 
off all possible approaches to the regiment’s flanks by 
the lavish use of mines. As the regiment makes further 
gains, the Mobile Obstacle Units quickly retrieve the 
hastily emplaced mines for future use. For this reason, 
it is often said that the Soviets employ mines as an of- 
fensive weapon. Although the regiment itself may be om 
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an over-all offensive, in reality the 
POZ units are laying mines to defend 
battalion assembly areas, the flanks 
of advancing columns, and vital ter- 
rain subject to counterattack. Attack 
positions and intermediate objectives, 
when seized, become sites for hasty 
minefields capable of being quickly 
removed for re-use of the mines. 

The Soviets also make maximum 
use of enemy mines captured in the 
field. In World War II, German units 
reported losing entire minefields over- 
night to Russian “mine pickers.” This 
technique was also used by the Chi- 
nese Communists in Korea. The re- 
moval, breaching, clearing, and theft 
of enemy minefields is an Engineer 
task in the Soviet Army, as is the 
over-all responsibility for the devel- 
opment of mine warfare tactics, tech- 
niques and equipment. 

Every Soviet division (or higher) 
commander has the authority to order 
the laying of minefields. He may dele- 
gate this authority to his company 
commanders. While maintaining a 
purely defensive posture, the Soviet 
commander will employ mines much 
as we do, with the added technique of 
sending the special Mobile Obstacle 
Units to infiltrate the enemy rear for 
the purpose of emplacing mines on 
lines of communications. 

A look at the Soviet field manuals 
reveals that some of the Russians’ 
minefield techniques are similar to 
our own. For example, antitank and 
antipersonnel mines are often mixed 
in the same field, antitank mines are 
laid with a density of one per yard of 
front, and recording of all minefields 
is required. But here the similarity 
ends, for no standard minefield pat- 
tern is used. German experience in 
World War II indicates that although 
the Soviets’ rear area minefields were 
extensively marked and _ recorded, 
their front-line minefields were simply 
planted. Soviet doctrine does not 
specify a standard form of minefield 
marking other than to state that a 
single strand of barbed wire fencing 
or any other system may be used. 
German experience was that “any 
other system” was likely to be things 
such as notched trees, rock monu- 
ments, narrow ditches only a few 


inches deep, lines of rock or piles of 
brush. Sometimes they used only a 
single strand of wire, standing about 
30 inches above the ground. At any 
rate, markers were likely to be on 
the Russian side only, or at the most, 
on that side plus the left and right 
boundaries. 

The primary mine warfare counter- 
measure of the Soviets is minefield 
reconnaissance, a subject strongly 
emphasized in training and in field 
manuals. In World War II, minefield 
reconnaissance by the Russians often 
reached deep into German territory 
well before the Germans realized that 
a Soviet offensive was in the making. 

Also mentioned in the Soviet man- 
uals are methods for breaching safe 
lanes through enemy minefields. One 
technique involves the use of creep- 
ing or rolling barrages, concentrated 
in a narrow channel through the 
minefield. However, this is considered 
costly, time consuming, wasteful, and 
not too reliable. A more common 
method of breaching minefields was 
inadvertantly revealed by Marshall 
Zhukov. Speaking to General Eisen- 
hower at the end of the war in praise 
of the courage of the Russian troops, 
Zhukov said, “When we come to a 
minefield, our infantry attacks exactly 
as if it were not there. The losses we 
suffer from mines we consider only 
equal to those we would have gotten 
from machinegun and artillery fire 
had the enemy chosen to defend with 
troops rather than minefields.” 

In essence, what we know about 
Soviet mine warfare doctrine may be 
summarized as follows: 

@ The Soviets employ mines ex- 










tensively in all types of operations. 

@ Specialized Engineer and Mobile 
Obstacle Units are available to carry 
out the bulk of mining tasks and 
countermeasures. 

@ Soviets usually attempt rapid 
emplacement of mines on all objec- 
tives or critical terrain, when seized, 
as a means of stopping counterat- 
tacks. 

@ Soviet mines are varied in type 
and size, and are equipped with few 
or no safety devices. 

@ Soviet minefields have no stand- 
ard pattern and are poorly marked. 

e Extensive reconnaissance of en- 
emy minefields is attempted by the 
Soviets. 

@ Enemy minefields are subject to 
removal and subsequent employment 
against the enemy by the Soviets. 

e@ The Soviets will sometimes ac- 
cept heavy personnel losses in ex- 
change for the rapid breaching and 
crossing of minefields. 

Someone once said, speaking fig- 
uratively, “You have to watch your 
step when you're dealing with the 
Russians.”” Now, with the extensive 
and expert use of land mine warfare 
by the Soviets, this statement becomes 
literally true on the battlefield. Rus- 
sian willingness to sacrifice personnel 
in order to permit liberal employment 
of mines makes their use of these de- 
vices doubly dangerous to us. It took 
a national crisis and a desperate mili- 
tary predicament to turn the attention 
of the Soviets to the use of mines. 
Let us hope that we will not wait for 
such a crisis before embracing this 
vital—possibly decisive—battlefield 
technique: land mine warfare. 
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OPPOSING 
FORCES TEST 





E VERY unit commander at one time 
or another has said to himself, 
“When I’m Chief of Staff, things may 
not be any better, but they’re surely 
going to be different.” Well, I am not 
the Chief of Staff (yet), but I would 
like to suggest a simple change in our 
tactical training: a different way to 
organize a company’s Army Training 
Test. For convenience, we may call 
the altered version an “Opposing 
Forces Test.” 

Figures 1 through 4 describe the 
general conduct of the test. How- 
ever, a few samples of the orders, 
when coupled with the illustrations, 
might give you a better idea as to the 
various missions that may be assigned 
to the tested companies. So let’s go 
through the routine a company would 
follow in this test. 

It is two o'clock in the morning. 
The Chief Controller (deputy battle 
group commander) has just handed 
the first order to the Blue Company 
Commander. “First Battle Group, 
First Infantry, will move from present 
location [base camp] to forward as- 
sembly area, coordinates 1111, and 
prepare for future operations.” It is 
worthy of note at this time that the 
other tested company (Red) will re- 
ceive essentially the same message, 
but will move to an assembly area at 
the opposite end of the maneuver site. 
It is also of interest that the company 
commanders will not be sure of their 
initial mission—be it offensive or de- 
fensive—until they’ have moved to 
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their forward assembly areas. 

But let us follow the Blue Com- 
pany Commander through the ma- 
neuver, keeping in mind that Red 
Company is also being tested and 
that both units, at the completion of 
the test, will have performed the 
same missions. In the forward assem- 
bly area the Blue Company CO re- 
ceives his next order: Delay. By 
0800, we find that the Blue Com- 
mander is nearing his first delay line. 
The messages he receives from battle 
group indicate that Red Company has 
air supremacy, and will attack in 
force across the entire front. By 1045, 
the momentum of this attack has 
forced Blue Company off delay lines 
1 and 2. Late in the afternoon, Blue 
receives a new mission: “Defend in 
zone until 2200 hours.” At 1700 Blue 
receives further orders to conduct a 
night withdrawal commencing at 
2200. Until that time, Blue’s posi- 
tion is sufficiently strong to hold Red 
long enough to permit, concealed by 
darkness, withdrawal to a battle 
group blocking position. As darkness 
falls over the battlefield the men of 
the Blue force quietly prepare to 
withdraw. The detachments left in 
contact assume control at 2200 hours, 
and by 0100 hours the company has 
broken contact. 

Meanwhile, at the battle group CP, 
which controls the companies during 
the test, a glance at the situation map 
(being maintained by the S2/S3 sec- 
tion) makes it obvious that Red Com- 
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pany’s position is not sound. Blue 
Company now has air superiority. 
The controller has indicated to Blue 
that nuclear support is now available. 
Blue’s next mission: attack. Red’s 
mission: defend. 

During the remainder of the night 
Blue Company aggressively patrols, 
and locates the flank of the Red Com- 
pany. On the basis of this and other 
information, Blue Company prepares 
to attack at 0830. First, however, 
they hit Red Company with a nuclear 
strike which, although on time, is not 
as successful as planned. Blue finds 
that the Red force is still able to 
muster a strong defense. However, by 
1600 hours Blue secures the objec- 
tive and receives orders to continue 
the attack in darkness. Conversely, 
Red Company is now conducting var- 
ious delaying actions. 

By now you have been able to see 
the various roles that both tested 
units are required to perform. We 
will, therefore, leave the Blue forces 
as the company commander is pre- 
paring his plans for—you guessed 
it—a night attack. 

You will note that although the 
test is basically simple, it requires a 
lot of communications in order to 
control things properly. You can see 
that wire communication must be es- 
tablished prior to the start of the 
maneuver for the use of group head- 
quarters and the exercise’s control 
personnel. The control wire is not 
utilized by the tested companies. 
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Figure 4 








Issued warning order 


Contacts Blue Force. 


Commences to delay. 


Time Red Force 

0200 

0300 
and movement 
order, moves to 
forward assy area. 

0400 

0500 Crosses IP. 

0630 

0730 Issued order to 
move to contact. 

0800 

0915 

0945 Moves to contact. 

1045 

1100 Red attacks. 

1215 Red continues 
to attack. 

1630 Seized obj 3. Issued 
order to consolidate 
and prepare for 
night attack. Issued 
night attack order. 

2200 

2300 Crosses LD night 
attack. 

0100 Secures obj. 

0130 Patrol activities. 

0300 Issued delay order. 

0800 Enemy nuclear wpn 
on flank. 

0830 

1000 Continues to delay. 

1400 Issued order to hold 
Blue south of delay 
line 4 until 1600. 

1600 Issued order to 
defend until 2200. 

1700 Issued order for 
night withdrawal 
not prior to 2200. 

2200 Commences night 
withdrawal. 

2300 

0100 Occupies blocking 
position. 

0130 Patrol activities. 

0500 


TEST TERMINATES. 





SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


Blue Force Issued By 


Issued warning order Chief 
and movement order, Controller 
moves to forward assy area. 
Chief 
Controller 
Crosses IP. 
Issued order to Co Umpire 
move to delay line. 
Co Umpire 
Moves to delay line. 
Closes delay line. 
Blue delays. 
Blue continues 
to delay. 
Blue ordered to hold Co Umpire 
until 2200. Issued night 
withdrawal order. 
Commences night 
withdrawal. 
Closes blocking position. 
Patrol activities. 
Issued attack order. Co Umpire 
Friendly nuclear wpn 
(to flank of Red). 
Attacks. 
Continues to attack. 
Co Umpire 
Co Umpire 
Issued night attack Co Umpire 


order. 


Crosses LD night attack. 


Secures obj. 


Patrol activities. 











However, the battle group does attach 
wire teams to each rifle company, 
The company commanders may re. 
quest wire communications as the 
need arises, a process which also pro- 
vides training for the battle group 
wire teams. In the conduct of the 
operations, the companies use radio 
communication extensively. Each rifle 
company is assigned a different com- 
mand frequency. This allows both 
companies to communicate with bat- 
tle group simultaneously. The Red 
and Blue control personnel are as- 
signed two frequencies: one so they 
may communicate with group, and 
one so they may communicate with 
each other. There are enough fre- 
quencies assigned to the battle group 
to establish all necessary radio nets, 

Control of the exercise originates 
at two locations: the tested compan- 
ies are assigned umpires at all levels 
down through the platoons and battle 
group, in operating a field command 
post, issues orders, instructions and 
intelligence information for the two 
companies. It is important that these 
umpires and control personnel be 
chosen carefully, for the very pur- 
pose of this or any Army Training 
Test is to gauge accurately the unit’s 
proficiency, serving as an indication 
of the degree of combat readiness 
achieved by the unit. The control 
personnel must be able to interpret 
and communicate what the test indi- 
cates in this respect. The opposing 
forces test helps them to do this in 
several ways. 

First, it forces the commander to 
perform missions which he would 
have to do if his unit were to enter 
combat. Second, it is a realistic 
means of instruction. Next, the units 
being tested go into the exercise with 
the same previous training, unlike 
training situations in which experi- 
enced, seasoned “aggressors” oppose 
green recruits. Further, the battle 
group commander can, by observing 
this exercise, determine the level of 
proficiency that his company-siz 
units have reached, note weak points 
which may have been previously over- 
looked, and prescribe additional 
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training to be conducted before battle 
group begins to train as a unit. Fi- 
nally, the morale of the men and the 
esprit de corps within the companies 
will be high during this type of train- 
ing. 

Incidentally, not only do the train- 
ees benefit from this exercise, but 
control personnel and cadre do also, 
gaining valuable experience in com- 
munications, operations, intelligence 
and logistics. This training pays divi- 
dends later when the entire battle 
group is tested as a unit. 

The ultimate goal of any unit is, of 
course, success in combat. Reaching 
that goal in peacetime depends al- 
most entirely on tactical training. 
There are many ideas about the con- 
duct of that tactical training, but I 
believe that the opposing forces test 
is one of the best ways that you, as 
commander, can reach that vital goal. 





Proposed Umpire Personnel 
Chief Controller-—Deputy Battle Group Commander 
Company Commander Umpires—Battle Group Executive Officer 
Battle Group $2 


N= 


3. Rifle Platoon Umpires— 
Red—1. Lt, XO, Hq Co 
2. Capt, Ln Off, Hq Co 
3. Lt, XO, Cmbt Spt Co 


Capt, Ln Off, Hq Co 
2. Lt, Radar Sec, Cmbt Spt Co 
3. Lt, Asslt Wpns Pit, Cmbt Spt Co 


4. Weapons Platoon Umpires— 
Red—Lt, FO, Cmbt Spt Co 
Blue—Lt, FO, Cmbt Spt Co 











CapT. RoBERT D. NEWTON received his commission through OCS in 1951. Dur- 
ing World War II he served in the European Theater, and during the Korean War 
was with the 223d Infantry Regiment as platoon leader, executive officer, and 
company commander. He has also served as a battalion $4, company commander, 
assistant BG S3 and BG S4 in subsequent assignments. Captain Newton attended 
the Advanced Course in 1960. He is now an ROTC instructor at Southwest Mis- 
souri State College. 


COMBAT LESSONS 


Following are extracts from Combat Lessons (World War Il Combat Reports) and Combat Report from Korea. They 
are brief, pertinent and worthwhile to Infantrymen. 
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Weapons Piatoon Section Leader: “The bazooka and recoilless rifle 
should be bore-sighted before each combat mission and rechecked during 
lulls in fighting. . . .” 

Squad Leader: “A good foxhole should be about four feet deep. . . . If 
a man is lazy and digs only a foot or two, he’s not digging a foxhole—he’s 
only digging his grave. . . .” 

Squad Leader Rifle Platoon: “.... Let’s have more preparation and 
reconnaissance before the attack. . . . There were too many five-paragraph 
field orders abbreviated to ‘there’s the hill, let’s go’. . . .” 

AR Gunner: “. I personally carried extra firing pins and gas 
cylinder piugs for my weapon . . . also oil and patches . . . most of my 
stoppages came from lack of lubrication.” 

Rifleman: “... . 1 used two pocket warmers to dry my boots out at 
night. . . . That is, when I was able to take my boots off. . . .” 

Assistant AR Gunner: “... . If I were doing it over again, I would 
say that I should have learned in training how to get along on nothing. As a 
part of the battle hardening course, why not let the men do without sleep 
and food for a day or two? Then knock out a few of their leaders and see 
how they function. . . . That’s how it happens in combat... .” 

Rifle Platoon Leader: “.... I had my squad leaders carry sniper’s 
rifles with several clips of tracer ammunition for the designation of targets. . . .” 

Heavy Weapons Company Commander: “... . I wish there were 
some way to make the supported elements, particularly the platoons, efficiently 
use supporting weapons . . . too often we have found platoon leaders placing 
their riflemen in position, and then emplacing the supporting machineguns, 
more or less as an afterthought. . . .” 

Rifle Platoon Leader: “... . In the assault, my platoon runner carried 
the panel set. . . . Whenever we needed it, we always had it... .” 

Radio Operator: “. . . . We improvised a waterproof cover for our 
radios by using a salvage poncho. . . . This will keep the radio from shorting 
out during a rainy spell... .” 














(Continued from page 11 


AJOR HALLIGAN stepped out of 
M his chopper and made his way 
to the $2-S3 tent. He thought for a 
moment about what sort of planning 
guidance the battle group commander 
would have for this operation. Then 
he realized that there was no point 
in speculating. With the old man, 
you never could predict which way 
the wind would blow. 

Fortunately, Halligan didn’t have 
to wait long to find out. As he en- 
tered the S2-S3 tent, he found the 
battle group commander poring over 
the situation map. The rest of the 
staff had been assembled in the room, 
and Halligan noticed a tense feeling 
of anticipation, as if they sensed what 
was coming. 

The Colonel called the staff over 
to the map board and then gave them 
the word about the division opera- 
tion. When he dropped the bombshell 
about the airmobiie assault on POL- 
NA, there was a long, low whistle 
from the rear of the room. Evidently, 
someone else shared Major Halli- 
gan’s opinion that this wasn’t going 
to be a cake-walk. 

After a few comments about the 
division plan, the BG CO issued his 
guidance; it was simple and direct: 
“We are going to have to seize and 
hold these bridges (A, B, C and D, 
Map C) for at least nine hours until 
the 2d BG, 7th Inf, coming up from 
the south, links up with us. We will 
have to push out to high ground and 
hold it in order to secure the crossing 
and we should land the 
units on or as close to their objec- 
The Colonel ‘then 
mentioned that he had unsuccessfully 
requested attachment of another rifle 
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tives as possible.” 


OBJECTIVE: POLNA 
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Map C 


The choice of objectives was not 
too difficult. Objective 1 (the bridges) 
was virtually assigned by division. It 
was imperative that these four bridges 
be quickly seized and secured. Halli- 
gan realized that the enemy engineer 
platoon in the town posed the great- 
est threat to the bridges. Since the 
civilians in the area were friendly, 
but passive, they did not influence 
this choice of objectives. 

Objective 2 and 3 were selected 
because, being high ground, they 
dominated the bridges and their ap- 
proaches. If the enemy were to con 


company to “beef-up” our reserve 
for this mission. “In spite of this re- 
quest,” he emphasized, “I want you 
to understand that we have the stuff 
to do the job.” Then he dismissed 
the staff—and Major Halligan and his 
assistants in the S3 section went to 
work on the operation plan. 

After the S3 dispatched a warning 
order to subordinate units, he 
sketched out the “backward” plan- 
ning sequence he would follow. Start- 
ing with a choice of objectives and 
boundaries, he worked progressively 
back to the loading area. 
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trol Objectives 2 and 3, they could 
probably prevent the seizure of Ob- 
jective 1; therefore, early seizure of 
2 and 3 was required. 





Objective 4 was chosen to block 
the valley approach from the south. 
The most imminent enemy threat 
(aside from the engineer platoon in 
POLNA) was from the south, and 
early establishment of defensive posi- 
tions astride this avenue was consid- 
ered vital. Major Halligan located 
this objective in such a way that 
Company A would be required to 
seize a portion of the buildings on 
the outskirts of POLNA. Captain 
Taylor could integrate these build- 
ings (most of which were of stone 
construction) into his defense, thus 
considerably increasing his company’s 
defensive strength while awaiting 
link-up. 

The S3 also selected Objectives 5, 
6 and 7 which were on dominant ter- 
rain controlling avenues of approach 
from the west, north and southwest 
respectively. Further, Objective 5 
(Hill 405) dominated Objective 3. 

When Major Halligan reviewed his 
choice of objectives, he was satisfied 
that their seizure was within the ca- 
pability of the battle group and that 
control of them would materially as- 
sist the accomplishment of the mis- 
sion. To ensure that no stone was left 
unturned in this planning, the S3 
reviewed aerial photos of the objec- 
tive area and verified his original 
analysis of objectives. He also ar- 
fanged to make a_ reconnaissance 
fight over the area later that after- 
noon. 

The $3 then worked on the desig- 
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nation of boundaries and assignment 
of responsibilities for seizure of ob- 
jectives and for clearing the enemy 
as necessary from within each sector. 
He determined that it would require 
one company to seize the bridges and 
dispose of the enemy engineer pla- 
toon in POLNA. The remainder of 
the objective area was divided by a 
natural boundary (the ORVAY 
River) which influenced the distri- 
bution of tasks to the remaining four 
rifle companies. 

Two rifle companies were located 
generally north of the ORVAY, each 
with fairly equal zones, but with Co. 
C responsible for securing two ob- 
jectives. Essentially the same situa- 
tion existed south of the river, where 
Co. A was responsible for securing 
two objectives. Major Halligan was 
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Kovac 


not happy to have an unfordable river 
splitting his objective area, but by 
placing an adequate force on each 
side of the river, he was convinced 
he had made the most of a bad situ- 
ation. 

Once the S3 had firmed up most 
of the details for the assault, he 
turned again to the problem of de- 
fending the objective area. He knew, 
even at the very outset of his plan- 
ning, that his defensive scheme would 
be basically the same as a perimeter 
variation of the position defense. He 
also recognized that the boundaries 
selected for the assault would, in this 
case, work equally well in the de- 
fense. Before he selected the limiting 
points, however, Major Halligan 
again looked at the terrain to review 
its impact on his defensive scheme 
(Map C). 


He noted, first of all, that the 
HONETA River on the east provided 
a natural obstacle which was over- 
looked by excellent defensive terrain. 
On the north and west, the high 
ground, steep slopes and generally 
open terrain afforded good observa- 
tion and long-range fields of fire. The 
terrain to the south was flat and open. 
Based on these terrain considera- 
tions, the S3 located limiting points 
in such a way as to establish the 
FEBA on the most defensible terrain 
within the objective area. 

When Major Halligan checked his 
recommended FEBA, he noted that 
it measured about 8500 meters, of 
which about 2000 meters were shield- 
ed by the HONETA River. Consid- 
ering that the terrain was generally 
open and that the link-up with the 
division task force was anticipated 
before dark, it appeared that the 
perimeter was not excessive for the 
battle group to defend. 

At this point, Major Halligan re- 
viewed his assignment of objectives 
and boundaries. He mentally evalu- 
ated each company against the tasks 
he had given it. All in all, it looked 
about right. Since all companies were 
at about the same strength, he had 
given the toughest jobs to the three 
best company commanders, Taylor, 
Kovac and Walters. 

The S3 then turned his attention 
to the source, location and strength 
of the forces for the RSP (Recon- 





Walters 


naissance and Security Position). 
Since these forces would have to pro- 
vide early warning of an enemy at- 
tack and prevent enemy ground 
reconnaissance and close observation 
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into the perimeter, the S3 located the 
terrain afforded 
observation of enemy avenues of ap- 
proach (Map D). 

In all, Major Halligan selected 10 
outposts, including four roadblocks 
(1, 2, 6 and 10). As he sketched the 
location of the outposts and road- 
blocks on his overlay, he tried to 
place them well forward of the FEBA 
in order to give the earliest possible 
information of the enemy’s approach. 
He was also influenced by the range 
of the battle group radios (AN/PRC- 
10s {8 km] and AN/VRQ-3s [16 
km]|) and the maximum range of 
supporting weapons within the battle 
area (4.2” mortars @ 5500 meters). 
He realized that in the assault and 
early stages of the defense he would 
be without most of the normal 


outposts on which 


ar- 


tillery support. 
The forces employed on the RSP 
were designated from the Engineer 


Platoon (less a three-man detach- 
ment attached to Co. B and less all 
vehicles larger than “% ton), and 
from the Reconnaissance Platoon 
(less the tank section and all APCs). 
The Engineer Platoon (-) was in- 
itially attached to the Reconnaissance 
Platoon. 

In deciding to recommend use of 
these platoons on the RSP, the S3 
was influenced by their capabilities 
and the requirements to construct 
and man roadblocks and to prepare 
bridges for demolition on roads lead- 
ing into the FEBA. He also felt 
there was an immediate require- 
ment for a small detachment to as- 
sist Co. B in detecting and removing 
any demolitions which may be fixed 
to the ORVAY River bridges. Last- 
ly, these outposts, if still held, would 
facilitate link-up with the 2d BG, 
7th Inf. 

Initial control of the RSP was re- 
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tained by battle group, because the 
assault companies would have their 
hands full in the early stages of the 
attack. Once the assault was com. 
pleted, however, the RSP would be 
reinforced by assault company ele. 
ments, and control of the RSP would 
pass to the company commanders, 
(This change in control of the RSP 
is shown by dashed boundary lines 
from the FEBA to the RSP. These 
boundaries become effective on 
order. ) 

The source, location, and size of 
the reserve posed similar problems 
for the S3. He was torn between 
maintaining a strong reserve to in- 
fivence any action, and giving the 
assaulting companies sufficient force 
to perform their difficult tasks. The 
river in the middle of the defensive 
area also posed a problem as to 
where the reserve should be posi- 
tioned. 

Major Halligan decided to recom- 
mend an initial reserve of two pla- 
toons, one on each side of the river. 
This would complicate control, but 
it was essential that each side have 
an immediately available reserve, 
since the bridge could conceivably be 
blown. This two-platoon reserve was 
designated from Companies D and 
E, each of which had only one ob- 
jective; this was accomplished by hav- 
ing the battle group commander place 
a “string” on the employment of 
these two platoons by the companies. 

Once the assault was completed, 
these platoons would revert to their 
parent units, and Company B (-) 
would be designated battle group re- 
serve. At the same time, the bound- 
ary between Companies B and C 
would be eliminated, and Company 
C would receive attachment of one 
platoon from B in order to strengthen 
the position. Thus, the reserve mis- 
sion for Captain Kovac relieved him 
of responsibility for a sector of the 
FEBA after the assault. 

Although Captain Walters (Co. C) 
questioned whether he could stretch 
his unit to cover the additional front- 
age when he took over Co. B’s sec 
tor, it was pointed out that most of 
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the sector was along an unfordable 
river and the attached platoon from 
Co. B could undoubtedly handle it. 
In this phase of the operation, the 
$3 recommended positioning the new 
BG reserve in the vicinity of the 
bridges so that it could perform its 
missions either north or south of the 
river. 

Although the S3 recognized the 
undesirability of splitting his reserve, 
he knew that he had the dual threat 
from the north and the south. Addi- 
tionally, he reasoned that, should the 
need arise to mass the reserve, he 
could use helicopters to shift either 
platoon across the river. He had made 
a specific point of obtaining four 
H-34s and two H-13s from division 
to assist him in such problems within 
the battle area. 

Once the scheme of maneuver was 
completed, the $3 considered how to 
land the force in the objective area. 
The $3, S2 and the liaison officer 
from the 132d Tac Trans Avn Bn 
worked together on this problem. 

The first step in this process was 
accomplished by the S2 who, assisted 
by the liaison officer from the heli- 
copter unit, determined suitable land- 
ing areas based upon technical re- 
quirements of the helicopter. Then, 
based upon requirements to support 
his scheme of maneuver, the $3 re- 
commended the exact locations (land- 
ing zones or LZs) at which his units 
were to be landed (Map E). 

The selected LZs could be easily 
recognized from the air and would 
favorably dispose of the troops for 
seizing initial objectives. Following 
the CO’s guidance, an attempt was 
made to land troops on their objec- 
tives. Where this could not be done, 
a zone was selected which provided 
the best and closest approach to the 
objective. In addition, consideration 
was given to placing LZs far enough 
apart to prevent ‘copters from land- 
ing in overlapping patterns and to 
ensure accurate ground orientation by 
pilots and transported troops. Major 
Halligan wanted to avoid repeating 
the sad experience of the 93d In- 
fantry, which landed units in the 
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wrong areas because of inaccurate 

orientation. 

Essentially, the selection of LZs 
for the airmobile assault stacked up 
like this: 

® Co. LZs Q-2 and K-1 
LZs Q-1 and P 
LZs H-1 and H-2 
LZ H-3 

Co. E: LZ K-2 
Hv Mort Plat: LZ I was cen- 
trally located on the large flat 
area in the ORVAY River val- 
ley. It was decided that this 
would also be the location of 
initial firing positions for the 
4.2-inch mortars. All ammuni- 
tion was to be landed at this 
same LZ, thus minimizing hand 
carrying. 

@ Aslit Wpn Plat: LZ Q-1 and LZ 
K-2 were selected so as to land 
the Assault Weapon Platoon on 
the most dangerous avenues of 
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approach into the FEBA. In 
view of the shortage of antitank 
weapons and the need for fiexi- 
bility in their use, the Assault 
Wpn Plat was given a GS (gen- 
eral support) mission. 

@ HQ & HQ Co and R&S Forces: 
LZs N, F and L, on the RSP, 
placed security forces on their 
objectives, thus expediting con- 
struction of roadblocks and early 
establishment of security. The 
remainder of the R&S forces 
landed on, or as close as pos- 
sible to, their objectives. Since, 
in some cases, only a small num- 
ber of personnel was to be lo- 
cated at a given position, it be- 
came necessary for these chop- 
pers to land at more than one 
LZ. 

e HQ Co (-) landed at LZs J 
and K-1. The BG CP was lo- 
cated in the vicinity of LZ J. 
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Headquarters and logistical in- 
stallations required south of the 
river landed at LZ K-l1. 

© Cmbt Spt Co (-): The short- 
range radar teams were aitached 
to the rifle companies and were 
therefore transported with them. 
One medium-range radar team 
was transported with Co. D so 
that the radar could be located 
in the vicinity of Hill 405. The 
second medium-range team was 
transported with that portion of 
HQ Co. (-) which was landed 
at LZ K-1. From this position 
it was able to provide surveil- 
lance in the southern part of the 
objective area. Cmbt Spt Co. 
Hq (-) was transported with 
Co. B and landed on LZ Q-1. 
From there it established an 
alternate BG CP on the out- 
skirts of POLNA. 

Even after the detailed thought 
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given to the selection of landing 
zones, the S3 found that additional 
work was required on ianding con- 
trol measures. He reasoned that since 
the entire operation was to take place 
in one lift, with good visibility and 
wide deployment on many landing 
zones, there appeared to be no critical 
need for patlhifinders. Even if there 
were, the need was far outweighed 
by the risk of losing surprise. In any 
event, the BG commander had the 
capability of employing BG person- 
nel as pathfinders for subsequent re- 
supply missions if the need arose. 
This operation was relatively simple 
and there appeared to be no need for 
TOE pathfinder teams. 

Even with all of these major plan- 
ning steps completed, Major Halligan 
still found a need for additional work 
on the airmobile assault plans. There 
remained a requirement to organize 
the helicopters into serials, choose 
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loading areas, and designate flight 
routes and air control points (ACPs), 

Organizing helicopters into serials 
posed no difficult problems. Basically, 
it involved drawing up a table (Fig. 
ure 1) which showed how the units 
would take off and land. To facilitate 
preparation of this and other air 
movement details, the subordinate 
units had already prepared loading 
SOPs which helped to determine air- 
craft requirements. 

The S3 worked closely with the 
aviation liaison officer and the BG 
S2 on the selection of flight routes, 
Route RED (Map F) was selected 
as the primary route for both the ap- 
proach and the return of the heli- 
copters, since it avoided enemy 
strength, provided deception, and 
took best advantage of terrain. 

Of course, using this route required 
coordination of plans for movement 
and fire support with the adjacent 
72d Inf Div, since the boundary with 
this division was in the center of the 
HONETA River. Further, attention 
had to be given to flak suppression 
missions to be fired and coordinated 
in the 72d Div zone just across the 
LC (line of contact) and the river. 

Route BLUE was selected as the 
alternate route for approach and re- 
turn. It, too, was easy to follow, but 
was not selected as the primary route 
because ‘copters following this route 
would be endangered by fire from the 
enemy AA position. Also, since Route 
BLUE included terrain most suited 
for the attack of the 2d BG, 7th Inf, 
any flight of helicopters would re- 
strict artillery fires supporting the at- 
tack of the 2/7 Infantry. 

Selection of the same route for the 
approach and return was made be- 
cause it simplified delivery of sup- 
porting artillery fires for the air move- 
ment. While it would have been de- 
sirable to lay a carpet of fire along 
any and all flight routes, artillery 
support was limited. Therefore, the 
S3 placed great stress on close co 
ordination of fires along the selected 
route during the air movement. To 
aid in this, an air corridor, located 
astride the flight route and extending 
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from the loading area to the No Fire 
Line in the objective area, was desig- 
nated for this operation. 

Air control points (ACPs), in- 
cluding an initial point (IP) and re- 
lease point (RP), were selected for 
routes RED and BLUE to ensure 
control of the air column and to help 
define flight routes. ACPs were desig- 
nated at clearly identifiable terrain 
features. 

Within the assembly area, loading 
areas were selected so that units could 
quickly load the choppers with a 
minimum of movement. After the 
loading areas were selected, the S3’s 
attention turned to the plans for link- 
up. First of all, liaison officers were 
exchanged between the 1/87 and 2/7 
at the beginning of the planning, and 
these officers remained with the other 
unit until the link-up was complete. 
Personnel in the Ist BG, 87th Inf, 
were directed to wear a white arm 
band on the right arm and link-up 
forces wore one on the left arm. 

Radio contact between the 1/87 
and 2/7 was established as early as 
possible. This was facilitated before 
the operation by an exchange of call 
signs, frequencies and SOls. Fire 
support plans of the two battle 
groups were similarly exchanged. At 
the direction of the division com- 
mander, over-all control of the link- 
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up was vested in the CO, Ist BG, 
87th Inf. 

Plans were made to have the 1/87 
fire a red parachute flare when the 
advancing link-up force was sighted. 
A green parachute flare fired by the 
advancing force was the planned ac- 
knowledgement. RSP positions 2, 4 
and 6 were chosen as link-up points. 

Plans were also made for quick 
passage of Task Force STARR after 
link-up between the 1/87 and 2/7 
Battle Groups. Units in the 1/87 
were directed to furnish guides along 
the highway to expedite passage of 
TF STARR through POLNA. 

After this planning had been ac- 
complished, the $3 reviewed every 
aspect including the use of support- 
ing fires. With the assistance of the 
FSC, plans had been prepared for 
fires in the objective area during the 
attack and defense. Additionally, 
plans were made for supporting fires 
to clear and isolate the flight routes. 
Major Halligan noted that there was 
extensive use of smoke planned to 
mark the flight routes, to aid in navi- 
gation and to partially screen the air 
movement. No fires were planned in 
the objective area before the attack, 
as this might compromise the element 
of surprise. The S3 gave particular 
attention to the use of close air sup- 
port and fire support by Army Avi- 


ation aircraft. The latter were used 
in delivering suppressive fires during 
the air movement, just before land- 
ing, and during the assault and de- 
fense of the objective area. 

The $3 then analyzed his plan to 
check on the vulnerability of the unit 
to CBR and nuclear attack. Even 
though neither of these weapons had 
yet been used by either side, consid- 
eration had to be given to this possi- 
bility. 

After this analysis, the $3 was con- 
vinced that he had done as much as 
possible to reduce unit vulnerability 
to these weapons. In this operation, 
it was to be accomplished in the fol- 
lowing manner: after seizing their 
objectives and clearing the enemy 
from within their assigned portions 
of the objective area, the rifle com- 
panies were directed to dispatch 
approximately two-thirds of their 
strength forward to the RSP, at which 
time the RSP passed to company con- 
trol. Reconnaissance elements, in turn, 
reconnoitered forward of their pre- 
vious positions on the RSP. In the 
face of a determined enemy attack, 
it was planned to withdraw to the 
FEBA. 

As the S3 completed his study of 
unit vulnerability to CBR and nuclear 
weapons, it appeared that every as- 
pect of the operation had been con- 
sidered. At this point, Major Halligan 
thought again about how much air- 
mobile operations had changed since 
his schooling at Leavenworth. He 
was also struck by the complete sim- 
plicity of these operations. There was 
no longer an airhead or airhead line 
(the FEBA and battle area are used 
as in normal land combat), no as- 
sembly areas were required (the 
troops can now land as a cohesive 
unit on or near the objective), and 
no manifests were needed. If you’re 
going, just get in. 

Major Halligan reflected on the 
basic simplicity of airmobile oper- 
ations, and he was grateful for it. In 
this case (as in most operations) 
there simply wasn’t time to produce 
a large volume of written plans. It 
had to be done “off the cuff” and 





that was the way he liked it—flexible, 
but not limp. He was satisfied that 
the plans were thorough and yet sim- 
ple. As an example, he noted with 
satisfaction that his order was abbre- 
viated to two overlays showing the 
scheme of maneuver, ground link-up, 
air movement (showing the loading 
area, flight route, altitude, speed, 
LZs, IPs, RPs, etc.), and the aircraft 
allocation plan including aircraft 
numbers and the time and place of 
loading. Moreover, subordinate units 
were given missions which they were 
capable of completing. There was no 
doubt in his mind that the battle 
group could do its job. 


Only a few hours after the division 
order had been issued, Major Halli- 
gan presented his plan to the battle 
group commander for approval. The 
colonel accepted the S$3’s solution, 
and minutes later it was in the hands 
of troops. By noon of the next day, 
the link-up was completed with the 
2d BG, 7th Inf. And even though the 
enemy had put up a stiff fight in an 
effort to destroy the bridges, the 1/87 
accomplished its mission without a 
hitch. By nightfall, elements of Task 
Force STARR were pouring across 
the ORVAY River, on schedule and 
on their way to the division objective. 

That same night, as Major Halli- 


The FAST Program 


HE FOREIGN AREA _ Specialist 

Training Program (FAST PRO- 
GRAM) gives selected officers train- 
ing related to one of the nine major 
geographical areas of the world. The 
program normally extends for four 
years, the first being spent at the 
Army Language School, Monterey, 
California, where the student ac- 
quires a working knowledge of the 
basic language of his area of special- 
ization. The next year is spent at a 
civilian university, either in the 
United States or the objective area, 
to learn the geography, politics, eco- 
nomics, history, anthropology, music, 
literature and art of the area. The 
remainder of the program time is 
spent in or near the area of study, 
where the student studies further, 
travels extensively, and lives among 
the citizens of the country. Thus, the 
student is able to learn of the total 
culture of the area, not only through 
study, but also through experience. 

The FAST Officer’s training rep- 
resents an Army investment of about 
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$30,000. Upon graduation, he is nor- 
mally assigned to duties with one of 
these agencies: Office of Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Operations; Psy- 
chological Warfare; Civil Affairs 
Military Government; Judge Advo- 
cate General; the Corps of Engineers; 
Office of the Chief of Transporta- 
tion; Office of the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, Intelligence; the Attache Sys- 
tem; or military advisory groups and 
missions. 

It should be mentioned that the 
FAST Officer is not a collector of 
intelligence data. Rather, he is in- 
terested in a more general type of 
information. One way he obtains such 
information is by meeting people— 
not only influential leaders, but the 
common people. This, coupled with 
his academic studies, gives him a 
broad understanding of a nation and 
its culture. 

Some officers fear that the FAST 
Program might “channelize” their ca- 
reer and prevent their attaining high 
rank. Although it is true that the 


gan stood on the outskirts of POLNA 
and watched the tanks rumble across 
the bridges, he thought for a moment 
about the activities of the past two 
days. It had been hectic at times, but 
the planning for an airmobile oper- 
ation had proved to be no more diffi- 
cult than for any other ground com- 
bat operation. It was, he thought, 
still the same old story—all you have 
to do is plan your work—then work 
your plan. The Battle Group would 
do the rest. 





This article is in consonance with current 
doctrine as taught at the United States 
Army Infantry School.—Editor. 


FAST Officer is a specialist in the 
geographic area of his choice, this 
fact in no way channelizes his career. 
A look at some of our recent Army 
leaders proves this. Numbered among 
the ex-FAST students are Generals 
Maxwell D. Taylor, Willard G. Wy- 
man, and Thomas S. Timberman. 
The FAST Officer, after the four- 
year training period, normally has an 
implementation tour of three years. 
He then follows a normal career pat- 
tern, attending the regular course of 
his basic branch and going on to 
higher schools if his overall record 
warrants it. No prefix is attached to 
his MOS to automatically distinguish 
him from his fellow officers. The only 
mark is a certificate of graduation 
and, of course, a notation on his 
service record. 

Officers interested in applying for 
the FAST Program should be 36 
years old or younger; must have a 
degree from an accredited college or 
university; must be a first lieutenant, 
captain or major with at least three 
years of troop duty; and must have 
completed less than twelve years of 
federal service. In addition, Reserve 
Officers must have been accepted for 
extended active duty. AR 350-23, 
C-3 (15 October 1956), contains 
complete information on the FAST 
Program. 
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URING research in the target de- 
D tection phase of Trainfire I, an 
interesting sidelight was uncovered. 
The time-honored method of search- 
ing belts of terrain parallel to the 
observer's front in increments of 50 
yards, as described in FM 21-75, 
became suspect. One major weakness 
is that an initial hasty overall search 
for obvious targets is not prescribed. 
And «1 observer who begins his 
visu2: search in the systematic man- 
ner prescribed could well overlook 
a target at a slightly greater range 
than the initial belt of terrain 
surveyed. This “self-preservation” 
search of an area, taking about 30 
seconds, was therefore included in 
FM 23-71, Trainfire I. 

Also, the prescribed method re- 
quires focusing upon a series of sus- 
pected localities within the narrow 
strip under scrutiny. It is apparently 
based upon the concept that careful 
visual examination can detect mo- 
tionless, properly backgrounded tar- 
gets. During the research it was de- 
termined that such is not the case. 
Few properly backgrounded motion- 
less targets could be detected even 
at ranges under 100 yards. 

Those who were the most success- 
ful observers appeared to achieve re- 
sults largely through use of their 
peripheral rather than their focused 







































































Figure 1 

vision. Suspicious indications of some- 
thing moving or unnatural would be 
caught “out of the corner of their 
eyes.” Once attention was thus at- 
tracted, direct examination would 
confirm and mark the location rela- 
tive to a visible ground object, mak- 
ing detection complete. 

Detection aids included unnatural 
movement of grass or other vegeta- 
tion, small indications of dust or 
smoke, and fleeting shine or flash. 
Other clues were unnatural outlines, 
color contrasts or the artificial ap- 
pearance of supposedly natural ob- 
jects. In nearly all cases, however, 
initial attention was attracted through 
peripheral rather than focused ob- 
servation. 

Since peripheral vision constitutes 





an important factor in the detection 
of Infantry combat targets, it seems 
desirable to capitalize upon an in- 
dividual’s wide visual field for the 
observation of movement. According 
to a report prepared by the Navy 
Electronics Laboratory, the field of 
vision which can detect movement 
is approximately 188°, or 4° to the 
rear on either side of an extension of 
the observer’s front. Thus, it would 
seem that the direction of scanning 
should be perpendicular to the ob- 
server's front. An axis down the 
center of the sector of observation, 
followed by two or more parallel 
searches which further subdivide the 
sector, would appear to afford the 
best coverage (Figure 1). In every 
instance an initial indication would 
of course be confirmed by subsequent 
careful focused observation. This 
appeared to be the method used by 
many of the more successful ob- 
servers in the Trainfire research, in 
some instances unconsciously. 
Detailed practical tests of the two 
conflicting procedures should be con- 
ducted to determine beyond question 
which method is best suited to the 
Infantryman’s combat task. Mean- 
while, individual Infantrymen should 
try the “perpendicular search” to de- 
termine whether it improves their 
powers of terrain observation. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF INSTRUCTIONAL 


MATERIAL 





The Monthly List, an official publication of the Infantry School, 
is produced to facilitate the coordination of Infantry doctrine 
among Army service schools and to offer Infantry School in- 
structional materials to Army agencies which conduct, support 
or monitor school-type instruction. The Monthly List is distrib- 
uted under the provisions of USCONARC Memorandum Num- 
ber 48, dated 14 October 1958, and each authorized addressee 
is furnished one gratuitous copy of any item listed which he 
spec fically requests for official use. 

injantry reproduces items listed in current issues of the List 
as a reader service. Items which are preceded by an asterisk 
may be purchased from the Book Department, USAIS, Fort 
Benning, Ga., at the prices indicated, by anyone who is a mem- 
ber of the United States Armed Forces and who so states when 
ordering. The official military unit or agency address should be 
included with all such orders, since such mail cannot be sent to 
a private residence. if a personal address is given, the cost of 
postage must be enclosed with the order. 

Items not marked with an asterisk are produced in limited 
quantities for resident instruction at the Infantry School and are 
not available for purchase. However, a unit or agency having a 
strong official need for any of these items may request a gra- 
tuitous copy from the Editorial and Pictorial Office, USAIS, 
Fort Benning, Ga. Such requests must state the purpose for 
which the material is needed and must include the official title 
and unit or agency address of the requester. Properly justified 
requests will be filled so long as the supply lasts. 

*Methods of Instruction, 2203-USAR(RDT). Integrated con- 
ference and practical exercise covering the principles and tech- 
niques of military instruction and the selection of training 
aids. $.10 

*New Concepts of First Aid, 2311-USAR(RDT). Integrated 
conference and demonstration emphasizing the importance of 
complete, realistic, and continuous training in first aid; introduc- 
tion to new techniques in the application of first aid; special 
stress in the use of field expedients to preserve life on the battle- 
field under conditions of modern warfare. $.10 

*Preventive Medicine, 2312-USAR(RDT). Conference pre- 
senting the classification, control, and military importance of 
disease in modern warfare, emphasizing the relationship of com- 
mand and medical supervision of preventive medicine aspects to 
the conservation of manpower. $.10 

*Medical Aspects of Nuclear Explosions, 2314-A2-USAR- 
(RDT). Conference covering the effects of nuclear weapons 
upon both military and civilian populations to include nature 
of injuries, requirements for self-aid and medical support, and 
the role of the military relative to medical support of civil de- 
fense in time of disaster. $.10 

*General Considerations of Offensive Combat, 6(35-A6. 
Conference and practical exercise utilizing sketch maps to cover 
the basic concepts of offensive operations at the battle group 
level to include the combat support company. $1.00 

Army Aviation Guide, 6105-A2/6106-B1. Introduction to the 
mission, staff relationships, limitations of army aircraft covering 
Division, Field Army and future aviation. 

*Introduction to Combat Intelligence, 6205-A2-USAR(RDT). 
Integrated conference and practical exercise covering the duties 
of the battle group S2 and organization of the infantry division 
and battle group intelligence section. $.35 

*Combat Surveillance, 6232-A2-USAR(ADT). integrated 
conference and practical exercise including the organization and 
employment of the infantry division battle group radar section 
and the infantry division aerial surveillance platoon. $.65 
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*Counterintelligence Planning, 6234-Al. Integrated confer. 
ence and practical exercise covering counterintelligence planning 
and safeguarding military information. $.60 

*Estimate of the Situation, 6310-A4-USAR(RDT). Inte. 
grated conference and practical exercise covering the form and 
use of the commanders estimate and the operations estimate. $.59 

*March Planning, 6325-A6-USAR(RDT). Practical exercise 
covering the calculation of time and space factors and related 
problems involved in the planning of foot and motor marches, 
$.40 

*Command Aspects of Patrolling, 6335-A2-USAR(RDT). In. 
tegrated conference and practical exercise on the fundamentals 
and techniques of planning, supervising, directing, coordinating 
and executing patrols. $.35 

*Signal Operation Instructions, July 1960. $.60 

*Standing Signal instructions, July 1960. $.60 

Pamphlet, Notes on Military Justice. The preliminary ip- 
quiry, rights under article 31, non-judicial punishment, Admin. 
istrative nonpunitive measures. 


The following training films have been approved for release 
to requesting units: 

GF 10-46, Warehousing Series—Part Vi—Fire Protection of 
Supplies, 28 minutes. 

MF 20-9024, Giving a Shop Demonstration, 17 minutes. 

TF 3-2880, Radiological Surveys, 22 minutes. 

TF 10-2846, Disaster Feeding, 27 minutes. 

TF 11-2852, Fundamentals of Radio Trouble Shooting—Part 
II—Trouble Shooting a Radio Receiver, 29 minutes. 

TF 11-2853, Fundamentals of Radio Trouble: Shooting—Part 
I1I—Trouble Shooting a Radio Transmitter, 25 minutes. 

TF 11-2854, Fundamentals of Radio Trouble Shooting—Part 
IV—Additional Devices and Techniques, 29 minutes. 

TF 16-2885, Group Living, 9 minutes. 

TF 16-2886, The Golden Rule, 7 minutes. 

TF 16-2981, Heritage, 5 minutes. 

TF 19-2966, Processing of Evidence—Part I—Preservation and 
Collection, 36 minutes. 

TF 19-2967, Processing of Evidence—Part II— Handling, 
Evaluating, and Identifying, 18 minutes. 

TF 44-2891, The Hawk Battery Launching Platoon—Part III— 
Loader Operation, 14 minutes. 

TF 46-2869, Introduction to Army Aviation, 21 minutes. 


TRAINING LITERATURE 





The following manuals and other training literature have re- 
cently been printed by Department of the Army and are avail- 
able to instructors through normal publications channels: 

Change No. 1 to ROTCM 145-41, Crew-Served Weapons and 
Gunnery. 

ASubjSed 7-21, Weapons Squad Tactical Exercises. 

ASubjSed 21-26, Squad Patroling. 

Handgun Shooting. Publication of a manual on the art of 
handgun shooting has been announced by U. S. Army Advanced 
Marksmanship Unit Headquarters at Fort Benning. The manual, 
30 pages in length, explains in great detail—but in laymans 
language—such subjects as pistol marksmanship fundamentals, 
shot analysis and coaches’ duties, with each portion written by 
a highly qualified shooter-instructor from AAMU. | 

The new handbook will be distributed at all clinics conducted 
by the AAMU. In addition, copies may be obtained by sub- 
mitting requests to the Commanding Officer, U. S. Army Ad- 
vanced Marksmanship Unit, Fort Benning, Ga. Applications 
must contain a statement of need for the manual and the use 
intended for it. 
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ning (Par 128c, MCM, 1951; AR 624-200) MOUTH TO NCSE 
— RESCUE BREATHING 
inte- g WHO fay commenting officer who has power to impose appropriate Get victim on his back immediately. 
and BR 5 ee ee eee Clear throat of water, mucus, food or foreign objects. 
1. Any military person of his command whose conduct warrants * : a 
$.50 otmentice ~ seprimend, imposed as corrective action, not as Tilt head back to open air passage. 
: PON punishment (par 128c, , 1951). : ic 2 ai 36 
‘cise ous 2 Any enlisted person whose inefficiency (the definition of which Lift jaw up to keep his tongue out of air passage. 
ated site tubdens on Ree eee ae © om Pinch nostrils to prevent air leakage when you blow. 
h duction in grade (par 28, AR 624-200). (or lips) 
hes, a y __| Orally or im writing (except that reductions must be announced in| : ; ; 
HOW yr ye ag headquarters of the reduction authority) (gue 31, Blow until you see his chest rise. 
= ). e ° ° ° 
~~ |_IMPOSED aaa ss Listen for snoring and gurgling —signs of throat 
PROCEDURE FOR IMPOSING obstruction. 
itals & eciianihietidaedianilintices , : 
. Repeat 10-20 times a minute. 
ting iF P 
ADMONITION Continue rescue breathing until he breathes for himself. 
OR The person bas conducted himself in such a 
— as to oe the admonition or repri- 
REPRIMAND | ™ contemp! 
; is TO BE 
in- NUCLEAR WARFARE INFORMATION 
. i 8 upeienainiea Eff f a Nucl D i 
nin- DETERMINE I. The reduction you intend to impose is autho | ects of a Nuclear Detonation 
THAT a (see maximum reductions authorized, 
below); 
2. That you are authorized to impose the re- =| SUDDEN Shock pressure from the burst is not usually sufficient 
IF , P Dn y 
duction. [NOTE: A commander is not autho- =“ SHOCK to kill. Flying objects and falling debris cause almost 
REDUCTION rized to reduce an enlisted person who is a = all injuries. Keep down, close to shelter 
permanent E5 or above for inefficiency, until = J vd P “ - 4 
is TO BE os Saas Se — ba dlgh agate FLASH B.re skin can be burned at a great distance from a 
IMPOSED ation to their findings aa ceeniueniationn. HEAT detonation. Clothes or any other material which will 
The commander is not, however, bound by the & cast a shadow will give some protection. Keep minimum 
we ee ch ahaa : SUEEGEEEEEREEeeeetoeee 
- ——e pe — —_ LE — _ as nea starts ores anc brush ires. ue ignition 
1. Of the measures you intend to impose; FIRES onal : a Pt : . 
2 That he may submit matter in mitigation, exteneation, or do- and =" ort-circuits start others. Fight these fires in the 
of fense, but that he is not required to make a statement; , Borma! _mennet. 
ADVISE 2. by if es ry pA _— 7 INITIAL Most radiation occurs in the first minute after the deto- 
reduction, if he is an enlisted person who has served 3 or more Zi RADIATION nation. By the time objects have stopped falling, there 
THE =) 
years on an unspecified enlistment (par 27d, AR 624-200); = is no further danger from initial nuclear radiation. 
PERSON 4. Of the exact measures, if any, which you finally decide to im- =< ~ 
; RESIDUAL a 
pose; = 4 ; . ‘ — 
5. Of his right to appeal to the officer exercising General Court- S&] RADIATION 8 From a low air burst. Persistent nuclear radiation, 
| _Martia! jurisdiction, in accordance with Article 138, UCMJ._ J = 5 localized circular pattern around ground zero. Dif- 
p _— 1. In the 37 - enlisted Ci — any ~~ orders a S ficult to decontaminate. 
art of your headquarters a lorward cor di it < L 
regarding such reduction to Personnel Section for inclusion in the > 
AFTER person's 201 file (par 9, AR 640-10). — 4 5 Militarily significant from a surface or subsurface 
IMPOSING | /2. In the case of officers and warrant officers, forward any corre- L S burst. Nuclear radiation found in an irregular pat- 
Part pc e a ss to Personnel Section for inclusion in = deaneiad 4 i Relatively 
NONPUNITIVE the officer’s 201 file (temporary records: par 11, AR 640-10; 7 bo tern downwin rom ground zero. Kelatively easy 
RES DA Form 201a; par 5d, AR 640-98; AR 600-31). . to decontaminate. 
_ MEASU 3. Process any appeal that is made (Art 138, UCMJ). (NOTE: 
a After processing is completed, appeals must be forwarded to 
499 Department of the Army.) 62 
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Protective Measures Against Nuclear Explosions 
































~ If ALERT is sounded, follow unit SOP. If warned before 
3 detonation, pick strongest shelter you can find. Under- 
= ground shelters, deep foxholes, tanks and personnel 
= carriers give good protection 

TAKE If you see a BRILLIANT LICHT, brighter than sunlight, 
~ COVER DIVE FAST to put something (dirt, tree, a wall) between 

& you and the detonation. FALL FLAT on the ground if 
= you cannot reach shelter. CLOSE EYES and keep head 
5 covered. Protect face and hands, Stay until blast effect 

is over or until heavy material has stopped falling. 
STAY Re-form your unit. Establish contact with subordinate, 
CALM adjacent and higher units. Be ready for orders and in- 
structions. Your life and your unit depend on you doing 
the right thing at the right time. 

=| CONTINUE The nuclear burst is only part of the enemy's plan. If 
“i MISSION you are in a forward area, be prepared for an enemy 
ib attack after the detonation. Be prepared to attack follow- 

< ing a friendly detonation on enemy positions. 

MONITOR Have unit monitor check area for residual nuclear radia- 
AREA tion. If nuclear radiation is detected, report this to your 
commander, then follow steps outlined on the following 
page 
Protection Against Residual Nuclear Radiation 

1. INDUCED RADIATION. If the area in which radiation is detected appears 
scorched and blackened in a roughly circular pattern, you are probably in the 
‘rea around ground zero which has been burned by the thermal effect and in 
which radiation has been induced. Consistent with the mission, move away from 
the center of the circular pattern to an area where nuclear radiation intensity 
« less than 2 roentgens per hour. 

2. FALLOUT 

a. Fallout may not arrive in your unit area until some time after a surface 
wr subsurface burst has taken place. If you are warned that fallout will probably 
irrive in your area, take action to 

(1) Dig or improve foxholes. 
(2) Provide for some type of overhead cover. 

b. If nuclear radiation is detected in an area that does not appear to be 
scorched and blackened by a nuclear detonation, or when predicted fallout begins 
to arrive in your area, take the following action 

(1) Take cover. 

(2) Use shelterhalf or other material as overhcad cover. 

(3) Wear protective mask. 

(4) Keep clothing and exposed skin as dust free as possible. 
(5) Do not evacuate area until ordered to do so. 

(6) Start decontamination procedures as soon es possible. 
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Military Justice Information 
THE PRELIMINARY INQUIRY 





is informed that a member of his command is accused or suspected of committing an of- 
fense against the Uniform Code of | Military Justice, he will make an informal pre!imi- 
iry into the matter i 


nary y, suffi h to enable him to make 
an intelligent disposition of the case. 





In so doing, the commander will identify, ae ae if necessary, restrain the 
accused or ted person; inte — fy seizures; ex. 
amine and preserve evidence; and do anything else necessary to collect all relevant 
facts in the case. (See par 32, MCM, 1951.) In y inquiry, the 
accused and s AT. persons have under 








investigator must respect the rights which 


F When a commander exercising Article 15 jurisdiction (e.g., a company commander) | 
| Article 31, UCMJ. 





RIGHTS UNDER ARTICLE 31 





i 
No person subject to the Uniform Code of ay my Justice will interrogate, or | 
request a statement, from another person subject to the Code, regarding an offense of | 
which the latter is accused or suspected, until the interrogator: 

















| 

lly, the interrogator must assure that no coercion, unlawful influence, or un- | 

lawful indvcement i is used to obtain a statement from the accused or suspect. (Article | 
31(d), UCMJ.) 





DISPOSITION OF THE CASE 


After pleti his liminary inquiry, the accused or suspected person's 
immediate commander must “then decide how best to dispose of the case. In so doing, | 
he has four choices of action. He may— | 


1. Dismiss the matter; or 


2. Impose ive dmini i 
dostion under provisions of AR 624-200); or 








reprimand or admonition, or re- | 





3. Impose non-judicial punishment (Article 15); or 


4. Prefer charges. 


























(fWON ‘SL B1DILaY) 
INAWHSINNd TWwidianr-NON 
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a 
FIRST: Reads Article 31, UCMJ, to the accused or suspect; 
ae 
Explains the provisions thereof to him, to include: 
1. The nature of the accusation; 
SECOND: 2. That he does not have to make any statement regarding the of. | 
fense; and 
3. That any statement made by him may be used against him in ‘| 
trial by court-martial; 
a 
Insures that the accused o: 3} person fully understands these ~— 
THIRD: rights. (See "Article 310), U vows) 
| 
———e 
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THE ARMY SUMMARY COURT-MARTIAL 


l IT CONSISTS OF ONE COMMISSIONED OFFICER 
(SHOULD BE A CAPTAIN OR HIGHER) 





IT CAN TRY ANY NONCAPITAL OFFENSE MADE 
PUNISHABLE BY THE UNIFORM CODE 








| IT CAN TRY THESE PEOPLE: | 
_— ——— — ™ _ — ST 
WITH 
ACCUSED'’S |Any enlisted person | 
CONSENT | 
* a Se muieonsinisiasiliaaiciaiaipeninieibionnuaeniianle 
WITHOUT . . ‘ 
: Any enlisted person who has been permitted, and has elected to re- 
ACCUSED'S fuse, punishment under Article 15, UCMJ. 
CONSENT 
— i _ - ———— a —— | 
MAXIMUM PUNISHMENTS 
— -_ a J 





UPON Nco's|": Reprimand or admonition; and 

AND |2. Reduction to the next inferior grade*; and 
SPECIALISTS, |" 
ABOVE SP4 \‘ 


) 


Forfeiture or detention of 2/3 of one month’s pay; and 


Restriction to limits for two months. 
a | —_ " 


- 


Reprimand or admonition; and 


Reduction to the lowest enlisted pay grade*; and 


UPON SP4, 
PFC, PVT ‘ 

AND b. Restriction to limits for two months; or 
RECRUIT c. Hard labor without confinement for 45 days; or 
d | 


. Any apportionment of 4a, 4b, or 4c. (See Table of Equivalent 
Punishments, Page 215, MCM, 1951.) 


3. Forfeiture or detention of 2/3 of one month’s pay; and | 
4 


Confinement at hard labor for one month; or 





* NOTE: A noncommissioned officer cannot be reduced to # epecialist | 
grade, or vice versa, under Article 15, UCMJ, or by court-marital | 
| (58 Chron Ltr 15/14) | 
53 —— — —_____— 
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Husch Flare 

Description. The Husch flare is a specific type of flame 
illuminator that permits thickened fuel to be vaporized and ex- 
pelled as a burning jet through a small hole. It consists of one 
or more metal cylindrical tubes, such as propellant or shell con 
tainers, filled with thickened fuel and inverted into a larger metal 
container also containing varying amounts of thickened fuel. 
he illustration shows an example of a Husch flare consisting of 

a metal container, two 8lmm mortar round metal containers, 

thickened fuel, and an illuminating hand grenade, Assembly de- 

tails listed below relate to a Husch flare consisting of these 
components; however, Husch flares can be constructed by using 
other similar components. 

Assembly. 

(1) Remove any metal crossbars from the inside of the 
metal container. Punch three *<-inch holes in each 
side approximately half way between the top and 
bottom. Fill the container one-third full of thickened 
fuel. 

(2) Punch a hole no larger than one-eighth inch in the 

bottom of the 81mm mortar metal containers. 

(3) Temporarily stop holes and fill the containers approxi- 
mately three-fourths full of thickened fuel, apply 
heavy grease to the mortar container caps and fasten 
the caps on tightly to make the mortar shell containers 
leakproof. 

(4) Place the 81mm mortar round metal containers in the 
larger metal container with caps down. Use large 
stones in the latter to wedge the smaller contain- 
ers firmly in place and upright. Remove temporary 
stop from the holes in the 8lmm round containers. 

(5) Tie an illuminating hand grenade between the 8l-mm 
mortar round containers just above the top level of 
the outside metal container. 

(6) Attach a suitable length of pull or trip wire to the 
pull ring of the grenade. Lead pull wire to point 
selected for activation (at least 25 yards from the 
device when normally operated). 

7) Press the tips of the grenade cotter pin together so 
that it can be released easily. 

Effects. When ignited, this particular Husch flare burns for 
approximately 90 minutes, illuminating an area up to 50 yards 
in diameter. 
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. cnennatenstinnansienitariantccaensa aes 
[ GIVE THE ACCUSED A REASONABLE TIME TO 
MAKE UP HIS MIND AND REPLY : 


= : 
\1F CM IS NOT 
DEMANDED, 


| ADVISE THE e 
1. Of the exact punishment imposed; and 


ACCUSED 


(in writing, | 
if the accused 

is an officer 

or WO; orally 
or in writing | 
if accused is | 
an 


-+—_——_ — 


2. Of his right to appeal in writing to the next higher commander, 
in accordance with paragraph 134, MCM, 1951. (See Appendix 3b, 
MCM, 1951.) 


—-—$—$S————_—— — — 
1. In the case of enlisted persons, the immediate commander wil] 
| complete the Unit Punishment Record (DD Form 789). Corre. 
| spondence relating to punishment will be attached to the Unit 
} Punishment Record in lieu of entries therein, and a copy of such 
| correspondence will be forwarded to Personnel Section for in- 

| e¢lusion in the individual's 201 file (par 9, AR 640-10); 
AFTER le. In the case of officers and WO, the correspondence relating to 
the imposition of punishment will be forwarded to Personne! Sec- 

IMPOSING tion for inclusion in the individuals 201 file (par 10, AR 640-10); 

3. Enforce or modify the punishment; 

| PUNISHMENT 4. Announce any reduction in orders of the headquarters of the re- 

duction authority (par 31, AR 624-200); and 


ry 


| i 
|5. Process any appeal that is made. [NOTE: Article 15 appeals are| 
| not forwarded to Department of the Army. The commander who! 
| acts upon the appeal will return it to the person who appealed, | 
| with direction that he forward the papers to his immediate com- 
L mander for file with the record of the case (par 134, MCM, 1951).] | 


MAXIMUM PUNISHMENTS 


a. Withholding of privileges for two consecutive weeks; or 


ia ia a al . 
Reprimand or admonition, and any one of the following: 
FOR | : “ : 
b. Restriction for two consecutive weeks; or 


OFFICERS c. Forfeiture of % of one month's pay, if imposed by a command- 


ing officer who can convene a General Court-Martial. 


| 
| 
| 
cis = . ictal ——. 
| | Reprimand or admonition, and any one of the following: 
a. Withholding of privileges for two consecutive weeks; or 
b. Restriction for two consecutive weeks; or 
AND | ¢. Two hours per day of nondegrading extra duties for two con- 
secutive weeks; or 


SPECIALISTS d. Reduction to the next inferior grade*, if imposed by a com- 
(E4-E9) manding efficer who is a major or higher, and who can promote 

to the grade from which reduced. 
/—_—_______ ___+_______- - - — — 


Reprimand or admonition, and any one of the following 
a. Withholding of privileges for two consecutive weeks; or 
b. Restriction for two consecutive weeks; or 


| FOR ¢. Two hours per day of extra duties for two consecutive weeks; 
| or 
OTHER EM d. Reduction to the next inferior grade, if imposed by a command- 
(E11. E2 ing officer who can promote to the grade from which reduced; 
> : or 
& E3) e. Confinement for seven consecutive days, or confinement on 


| diminished rations or bread and water for three consecutive 
days, if imposed on a person attached to or embarked on a 
vessel. 


|: naigeipcecgeeeeapemeearael 
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TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


HOW WIDE THE WILD MISSOURI? 

There are numerous occasions when a soldier may be 
required to calculate, with a reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy, the width of a river and its rate of flow. For 
example, knowledge of the width and rate of flow of a 
river assists greatly in planning the construction of an 
expedient footbridge using a log or rope; or, a patrol 
might be required to obtain such river data to assist 
higher headquarters in planning a river crossing. 

Two methods of determining the width of a river are 
the pace-measuring method and the 45-degree right 
triangle method. The pace-measuring method consists 
of six steps as follows (Figure 1): 
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Figure 1 


1. Spot a landmark on the far shore (point A). 

2. Place a stake on the near shore (point B) exactly 
opposite the landmark on the far shore. The line of sight 
from this stake to point A is called line AB. 

3. Walk along the near shore at a right angle to line 
AB for any even number of paces. At this point (point 
C) place a second stake. The line of sight from point 
B to point C is line BC. 

4. Continue walking along the same line for half as 
many paces as on line BC. At this point (point D) place 
a third stake. The line of sight from poiat C to point D 
is line CD. 

5. At the third stake (point D), turn away from the 
river and walk at right angle from line BCD until you 
can see stake C and the landmark, point A, on a straight 
line of sight. At this point place a fourth stake (point E). 
The line from point D to point E is line DE. 

6. Count the paces from the fourth stake, point E, 
to point D, convert your paces to feet or meters. Double 
the distance of line DE for the distance across the river. 
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Thus we have the first of the two methods of measur- 
ing the width of streams, the pace measuring method. 
The other method is the 45-degree right triangle method. 
It requires an angle measuring device such as a prismatic 
compass, and is based on the fact that the two legs of 
the isosceles right triangle are equal (Figure 2). This 
method consists of four steps as follows: 

1. Spot any landmark on the far shore (point A). 

2. Place a stake on the near shore (point B) exactly 
opposite the landmark on the far shore. 

3. Using an angle measuring device such as a pris- 
matic compass, walk along the near shore at a right angle 
to line AB. The line you are walking will be line BC. 

4. Walk along line BC until you can see the land- 
mark on the opposite shore (point A) so that line AC 
intersects the line you are walking, line BC, forming a 
45 degree angle. At this point (point C) place the 
second stake. 

5. Count the paces from point C to point B and con- 
vert the paces to feet or meters. The distance of line 
BC is equal to the distance of line AB, the width of 
the river. 
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Figure 2 
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